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New Titles in the 


AMERICAN HERITAGE SERIES 


This fine series continues to grow. Here are ten magnificent new novels for boys 
and girls which, as before, “provide entertainment at its best and leave young 
readers with a greatly enriched understanding of the movements and events that 
have gone to make up the fabric of American life.”—Christian Science Monitor 


There are now fifty titles in the series—all illustrated in two colors and priced at 
a low $1.75. You will find the complete list in our new juvenile catalog—now 
ready. 
ANDY JACKSON 
Long Journey to the White House 
By Polly Angell. Mlustrated by Leonard Vosburgh 


WAGON WHEELS 
A Story of the National Road 
By William A. Breyfogle. Wlustrated by Clifford H. Schule 


BIG BRIDGE TO BROOKLYN 
The Roebling Story 
By Frances Williams Browin. Ulustrated by Lilli Rehkti 
“Inspiring reading.” Starred by Virginia Kirkus 
WILDCAT, THE SEMINOLE 
The Story of the Florida War 
By Electa Clark. Wlustrated by Frank Nicholas 
CHEROKEE STRIP 
The Race For Land 
By Aileen Fisher. Ulustrated by Walt Reed 


MARK TWAIN 
Adventure in Old Nevada 
sy Blaise Lane. Mlustrated by FE. Harper Johnson 
THE LITTLE GIANT OF SCHENECTADY 
A Story of Charles Steinmetz 


By Dorothy Markey. Wlustrated by FE. Harper Johnson 
“A happy combination of work and adventure.” Starred by Virginia Kirkus 


GREEN GROWS THE PRAIRIE 
Arkansas in the 1890's 
By Charlie May Simon. Mlustrated by Ernest Crichlow 
WITH SWORD AND PEN 
The Adventures of Captain John Smith 
3y Bradford Smith. Mlustrated by David Hunt 
DE SOTO: CHILD OF THE SUN 
A Story of the Search for Gold 
sy William O. Steele. Mlustrated by L. F. Bjorklund 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
300 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N.Y. 
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THE vier 


loves 


beautiful picture books! 


A FRIEND IS “AMIE” 
by Charlotte Steiner 


Illustrated by the author, four colors on one side, two colors on 
reverse. French words, printed against a color block of yellow, 
will arouse curiosity. But this can be used entirely for the pleasure 
of the story in English and the delightful pictures in beautiful 
color. 


Ages 6-9 Cloth trade binding $2.25 *Reinforced binding $2.75 ° 


ae 


SURE-FIRE WINNERS — FALL 1956 


JANEY AND THE 


SUMMER DANCE CAMP 
by Regina J.Woody 


Illustrated by Arline K. Thomson, three colors on one side, black 
and white on reverse. Janey meets Mr. Ram Gopal, the famous 
Indian dancer, and learns to make some of the Kathakali gestures 
known as mudras. Before the summer is over, these gestures help 
prevent a serious fire in the theater. 


Ages 7-10 Cloth trade binding $2.00 *Reinforced binding $2.50 


WHAT DOES A BEGIN WITH? 


by Nancy Dingman Watson 


Illustrated by Aldren A, Watson, four colors on every page. 


Author and artist catch the playfulness and lilting speech rhythms 
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of two of their own children—as Peter and Linda spell out the 
alphabet in terms of beloved creatures on their Vermont farm. 


Ages 3-6 Cloth trade binding $2.50 *Reinforced binding $3.00 
*Bound in soil-resistant washable cloth, side-sewn, and reinforced. 


By Send for Free Bookmarks and Catalog ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
EY Borzoi Books for Young People 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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Marcia Brown 
THE FLYING CARPET 


The flying carpet has long stood for 
all children’s books, and here it is in 
a gorgeous 48-page picture book, told 
from The Arabian Nights. Illustrated 


in four colors by the author. 
Ages 6-10 


Alice Dalgliesh 


RIDE ON THE WIND 


The story of Charles Lindbergh’s 
boyhood and his famous flight is told 
from The Spirit of St. Louis, with 
the co-operation and approval of 
General Lindbergh. Illustrated in 
two and four colors by Georges 
Schreiber. Ages 6-10 $2.75 


Alice E. Goudey 


HERE COME THE WHALES! 


One of the most interesting of Mrs. 
Goudey’s nature books, this intro- 
duces whales of all kinds, with em- 
phasis on blue and sperm whales. II- 
lustrated in two colors by Garry 
MacKenzie. Ages 5-9 $2.50 


Nan Hayden Agle 


PRINCESS MARY OF 
MARYLAND 


Did you know that Maryland had an 
Indian princess who played a real 
part in history, yet is not nearly so 
well known as Pocahontas? Mrs. 
Agle tells the princess’ story in this 
lovely book. Illustrated by Aaron 
Sopher. Ages 6-10 $2.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


$3.00" 





Scribner 


BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG READERS 


Leonard Weisgard 


MR. PEACEABLE PAINTS 


This wonderful picture book begins 
in the little seaport town of Eagle’s 
Landing. We meet Mr. Peaceable, a 
sign painter, who stands for all the 
old sign painters and primitive paint- 
ers. Illustrated in two and four colors 
by the author. Ages 6-10 $2.75 


Virginia Kahl 


PLUM PUDDING FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


It is Christmas in the castle and the 
Duchess and her thirteen daughters 
are about to make a plum pudding 
for the King. But—what happened 
to the plums? Illustrated in two and 
four colors by the author. Ages 5-9 

$2.50 


Dorothy Callahan 


and Alma Smith Payne 


THE GREAT NUTRITION 
PUZZLE 


A nutritionist and a former worker 
in family relations show us the pieces 
of the “great nutrition puzzle” being 
fitted into place from Hippocrates to 
the present day. Illustrated by Helen 
Borten. Older boys & girls $2.95 


Robert A. Heinlein 


TIME FOR THE STARS 


We travel in a torch ship to the dis- 
tant stars with Tom, a seventeen- 
year-old boy. A device which.has to 
do with telepathy keeps the ship in 
touch with Earth. Older boys & girls 

$2.75 


597 Fifth Ave., New York 17 
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C yowell Gooks 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
FALL 1956 


NA AND THE TOO-BIG DOLL by Neil Anderson 
olor pictures by Mary Catherine Wiggins 
Ages 5-9 * 44 pages * 6°, x 10 * $2.50 


FOR A FRIEND by Kay Avery 
jpictures by Aldren A. Watson 
Ages 10-14 + 183 pages * 5% x 8 * $2.50 


CKEY’S MAGNET 
Franklyn M. Branley and Eleanor K. Vaughan 
jlored pictures by Crockett Johnson 

Ages 4-8 * 48 pages * 6x 7%, * $2.50 


DUN BILLINGTON, FRIEND OF SQUANTO 
Clyde Robert Bulla 
pictures by Peter Burchard 
Ages 7-10 * 96 pages * 6% x 8* $2.50 


DREREAD TO YOURSELF STORIES: 
UN AND MAGIC 
piled by the Child Study Association of 
America 
pictures by Peggy Bacon 
Ages 8-11 * 256 pages * 5% x 8 * $2.50 


D TO TACKLE by Gilbert Douglas 
Ages 12 and up * 224 pages * 5% x 8 * $2.75 


AMERICAN TREES by Ruth H. Dudley 
pictures by Nils Hogner 
Ages 8-12 * 160 pages * 6 x 894 * $2.50 


EN DAYS FROM SUNDAY by Tom Galt 


AWAY WE GO! 100 Poems for the Very Young 
Compiled by Catherine Schaefer McEwen 
30 pictures by Barbara Cooney 

Ages 3-8 * 111 pages * 5% x 8+ $2.50 


THE MAKERS OF HONEY by Mary Geisler Phillips 
68 pictures by Elizabeth Burckmyer 
Ages 10-14 * 176 pages * 5% x 8 * $2.50 


THEY ALMOST MADE IT by Fred Reinfeld 
40 pictures by Ava Morgan 
Ages 12 and up * 208 pages * 5% x 8 * $2.75 


GREAT AMERICAN NEGROES 
by Ben Richardson, revised by William A. Fahey 
Portraits by Robert Hallock 

Ages 12 and up * 352 pages * 54% x 8 + $3.75 


DID YOU FEED MY COW? 
Rhymes and Games from City Streets and 
Country Lanes 
Compiled by Margaret Taylor 
39 pictures by Paul Galdone 
All ages * 96 pages + 6 x 8%, * $2.75 


MAKE A WISH FOR ME A Beany Malone Story 
by Lenora Mattingly Weber 
Ages 12 and up * 250 pages * 53% x 8 * $2.75 


PUDDING’S WONDERFUL BONE by Lis! Weil 
Colored pictures by the author 
Ages 3-6 * 32 pages * 94%, x 7%, * $2.50 
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1e pictures by Don Freeman 
Ages 10 and up * 224 pages * 5% x 8+ $3.00 SWORD OF FRANCISCO by Charles G. Wilson : 
21 pictures by Ray Campbell 
N 
DGS AND POLLIWOGS Ages 10-14 * 147 pages * 5% x 8 * $2.50 P 
Dorothy Childs Hogner 
yrker Bictures by Nils Hogner 
jeces Ages 7-10 * 68 pages * 6% x 8 * $2.50 
in 
a ro SUN SHINES BRIGHT” by Julilly H. Kohler ! 
Jelen pictures by Lee Ames 
$2.95 Ages 8-12 * 207 pages * 54% x 8 * $2.75 f 
ETHING FOR SHEP by E. H. Lansing , 
pictures by Ezra Jack Keats ‘ 
nN Ages 8-12 * 192 pages * 5%, x 8 * $2.50 
S 1 DODGER HORSE by Delos Lovelace 
e dis: pitures by Clifford N. Geary 
rteen- Ages 10-14 * 192 pages * 5% x 8 * $2.50 
1as to . . . o . a . . . . . . 
hip i 
4 iS . tite for catalog with complete descriptions 
$2.0 of Crowell books for boys and girls 
+k 17 


ALL CROWELL JUVENILES ARE CLOTH BOUND 


OMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
Established 1834 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 





MARCIIERITE Db ANGELS 


BLACK FOX 


NAVAHO SISTER 

Evelyn Sibley Lampman. Illustrated by 
Paul Lantz. The moving story of Sad 
Girl, a Navaho orphan at the Chema- 
wa Indian School, who learns that no 
Navaho is ever without a family for all 
are sisters. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


COARSE GOLD GULCH 
Marion Garthwaite. Illustrations by 
Beth and Joe Krush. A brother and 
sister’s perilous journey from San Fran- 
cisco across the California gold fields 
in search of their father. 

Ages 8-12. $2.75 
BLACK FOX OF LORNE 
Marguerite de Angeli. Illustrated by 
the author. The heroic tale of two 
young Norsemen, twin brothers, ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Scotland in the 
10th century. By the Newbery Award- 
winning author-illustrator of The Door 
in the Hall and Book of Nursery and 
Mother Goose Rhymes. 

Ages 8-12. $2.95 
HOLLY RIVER SECRET 
Ann Durell Illustrated by Ursula Koer- 
ing. Joéy and her brothers track down 
the secrets of Gray Gull Inn and its 
pirate treasure in the swamps and 
woods of a South Jersey cranberry 
farm. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


THE STORY OF CAVES 
Dorothy Sterling. Illustrated by Wini- 
fred Lubell. From ancient legend to 
modern spelunking, all about caves — 
how they are “made”, their strange in- 
habitants and formations. 

Ages 8-12. $3 


DOUBLEDAY 


A BC OF CARS AND TRUCKS 

Anne Alexander. 3-color illustrations 
throughout by Ninon. From Auto trail- 
er to Zone truck—a large, light-hearted 
alphabet book of cars and trucks in 
rhyme and picture. Ages 2-5. $2.50 


WHISTLE FOR THE TRAIN 

Golden MacDonald. Illustrated in 3 
colors throughout by Leonard Weis- 
gard. The progress of a busy little train, 
showing all the things, from children to 
a bumblebee, that it whistles out of its 
way. Ages 1-4. $2.50 


PEEK-A-BOO, A Child's First 
Picture Book 
Ethel and Leonard Kessler. Illustrated 
in 3 colors throughout by Leonard 
Kessler. For the very young — a picture 
book of a little boy playing “peek-a- 
boo” indoors and out and with Daddy. 
Ages 1-4. $2 


Pedix-a-boo 
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THE VILLAGE BAND MYSTERY 
Lee Kingman. Illustrated by Eric Bleg- 
vad. After the mystery of a fire and a 
set of missing band instruments is 
solved, Garnet learns the way really to 
“belong” in her new home. 


Ages 8-12. $2.75 
TABITHA’S HILL 
Ruth Langland Holberg. Illustrated by 
Kurt Werth. Becky and a newly-arrived 
Irish girl have a happy and eventful 
Centennial celebration on Cape Ann. 
Ages 8-12. $2.75 





. BOOKS 





Excitement, 





Garden City, N.Y. 





Teenage novela 


Ray Miliholland. Andy’s spirit of team- 
work and good sportsmanship proves 
even more important to his high school 
football team than his skill as a player. 

Ages 12-16. $2.50 


UP PERISCOPE 


Robb White. A former Navy officer's 
vivid novel of a 2,000 mile submarine 
mission through Japanese waters to 
steal a code from an enemy-held island. 

Ages 14-18. $2.75 


DARCY’S HARVEST 


Lynn Bronson. Illustrated by Paul Gal- 
done. The hard, lonely work of har- 
vesting the prunes held unexpected re- 
wards for Darcy when Mac and Larry 
come to work on her father’s ranch. 
Ages 12-16. $2.75 


“THAT JONES GIRL” 


Elisabeth Hamilton Friermood. Illus- 
trated by Doris Reynolds. A romantic 
story of 1918 — of a shy girl who finds 
the courage to triumph in dramatics 
when the president of the senior class 
befriends her. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


FROZEN FIRE 


Armstrong Sperry. Illustrated by the 
author. Two young Americans dare the 
Amazon jungles in search of the “fro- 
zen fire” of diamonds and the hidden 
treasure of the Incas. 

Ages 12-16. $2.75 








Adventure, Entertainment, 
and Information for readers of all ages 






































MUSIC DICTIONARY 
Marilyn K. Davis with Arnold Broido. 
Illustrations on every page by Winifred 
Greene. Over 800 concise definitions of 
musical words, foreign terms and in- 
struments make up an invaluable dic- 
tionary. Gay, informative pictures. 
All ages. $3.50 
THE FAMILY TREASURY OF 
CHILDREN’S STORIES (3 volumes) 
Edited by Pauline Rush Evans. Illus- 
trated in color and black and white by 
Don Sibley. Including illustrations from 
original editions by such artists as 
Beatrix Potter, Wanda Gag, John Ten- 
niel. Separate endpapers for each vol- 
ume in color.—From Mother Goose to 
Kon-Tiki, a 3-volume anthology for 
every library. Over 1000 pages. 


Spring Suceeoser 


GEORGIE TO THE RESCUE 


Robert Bright. Illustrated through- 
out by the author. 
Ages 2-6. $1.75 


LUCKY STARR AND THE 


BIG SUN OF MERCURY 
Paul French. Ages 14-18. $2.50 


SPOOK, THE MUSTANG 


Harlan Thompson. 
Ages 12-16. $2.50 


THE SEA AND ITS RIVERS 
Alida Malkus. 20 full-page illus- 
trations by the author. 

Ages 12-16. $2.75 
WORLDS WITHOUT END 
Isabel Barclay. Illustrated with 28 


decorative linecut maps by Rafael 
Palacios. High School ages. $3.95 
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LETTERS 


Tenderfoot 


To THE Eprror: 


“An ALA Conference is no place for a 
greenhorn. A tenderfoot with less than a 
year of experience would be lost amid the 
elevated discussions and reunions.” 

My doubts were formidable, but begin- 
ner’s enthusiasm, curiosity and the un- 
deniable lure of Miami Beach combined 
to weaken those initial barriers. The Fon- 
tainebleau Hotel appeared like a fantas- 
tic, Hollywood-inspired mirage, and I 
found myself attending ALA 1956. Now, 
several months later, is a faded coat of 
tan the only result of my trip? Should I 
have stayed “on the floor’ back at the 
library? 

\s a beginner in the field, I was im 
pressed first by the immense diversity of ac- 
tivity involved in bringing together books 
and readers of all kinds. Scores of meetings 
and workshops were evidence of the wide 
range of professional interest, while the 
large general sessions created a sense of 
the objectives shared by all. 

Meeting in small groups to exchange 
ideas with other young people’s librarians 
was a particularly beneficial experience. 
Book lists, program hints and book-talk 
techniques were there for the taking. Dis- 
cussions of common problems resulted in 
practical suggestions for their solution. 
When the inexperienced librarian realizes 
that his difficulties are not unique, he 
feels a significant upswing of professional 
morale, ‘This cross-pollination of ideas 
can be so helpful that possibly more work- 
shops could be arranged for future con- 
ferences to encourage the sharing of suc- 
cessful techniques and programs on a per- 
sonal level. DONALD W. ALLYN 

Young-Adult Librarian, ‘The New York 
Public Library. 


Native’s Return 


‘To THe Eprror: 


Looking back at my first ALA confer- 
ence the chief impression is that it was 
great fun. There were many highpoints, 
but the whole week was fun. 

The setting in the fabulous city of 
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Miami gave an unreal out-of-this-world at- 
mosphere. I am a native Floridian, but 
St. Pete, my home town, does not produce 
the same effect. ‘The plush hotels, the 
lights along Collins Avenue, the moon 
light on the ocean, and the beaches seen 
from the balconies and terraces of the 
Fontainebleau all contributed to the glam- 
orous memories of my first ALA conven- 
tion. 

The meetings on the whole were inter 
esting. ‘The only ones which I found too 
long were the sessions on the reorganiza- 
tion of ALA. These discussions were no 
doubt necessary, but I found myself wish- 
ing that I could have heard some of the 
committee meetings out of which had come 
these complex reports. In committee I 
could imagine lively debate and interesting 
discussions. 

The Junior Members’ meeting early 
Monday morning was very good. Miss Cur 
rier gave an excellent talk. I attended 
several AYPL meetings and enjoyed them 
thoroughly. ‘The demonstration book talk 
was very good. The panel on the various 





ways to reach young adults was also stimu 
lating. It is good to know about libraries 
making use of radio and television even if 
I can make no immediate use of these 
techniques, Several times I wished I could 
be in two or more places at once. I would 
have liked to attend the Storytelling Fes 
tival. Alas, no tickets and no time. 

The Newbery-Caldecott dinner was one 
of the week’s highspots. I couldn't help 
but be impressed with the speed and dis- 
patch with which such a large number 
were served. I was also impressed by the 
fashionable and smartly turned-out li 
brarians. But if I had known there would 
be purple orchids as favors, perhaps 1 
would not have worn an orange dress! 
However, the orchid went in my _ hair, 
which was a very satisfactory solution. 

It was great fun, and I’m very glad that 
I went. I hope that I can attend next year. 
Having learned some of the ropes, perhaps 
next time I won't miss so many of the 
events for lack of savoir faire. 





ANNE KRAUS 
Assistant Librarian, Lancaster Public 
Library, Lancaster, Ohio. 
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A REMINDER OF 
GOOD BOOKS 


BLOW, BUGLES, BLOW 


by Merritt Parmelee Allen 
$3.00 









STAR DUST 


by Shirley Belden 
$2.75 














THE SEMINOLE TRAIL 


by Dee Dunsing 
$3.00 














THE HOUSE OF PEACE 


by Louisa A. Dyer 
$3.00 









IS THIS MY LOVE 


by Gertrude E. Finney 
$3.00 









PRISONER IN THE 
CIRCLE 


by E. D. Mygatt 
$2.75 











GIRL IN A HURRY 


by Viola Rowe 
$2.75 









THE GOLDEN WINDOW 


by Ernie Rydberg 
$2.50 











LONGMANS, GREEN & 
Co., INC. 


55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 







Thank You, Flavel Barnes! 


Miss Flavel Barnes, of the CARE Chil- 
dren's Book Fund, retired last May to her 
home in Pratt, Kansas. Informed, warm- 
hearted, modest, untiring, Miss Barnes has 
done a tremendous job for CARE in dis- 
tributing books abroad. 

Always interested in books, Miss Barnes 
served for twenty years as a trustee of the 
Pratt Public Library, stimulating the or- 
ganization of the first county-wide library 
service in the state. This interest plus wide 
travel abroad (she once went to Europe 
for a six-month’s trip and stayed three- 
and-a-half years journeying through the 
whole of Africa by car) made excellent 
preparation for her work with CARE, Al- 
though officially designated as “advisor,” 
Miss Barnes had direct supervision of the 
CARE book program for adults and the 
Children’s Book Fund from the beginning, 
carrying the major burden of both—fre- 
quently with very little help. 

The Children’s Book Fund, she feels, is 
an excellent supplement to the book pro- 
gram which provides professional and 
scientific books for universities and li- 
braries abroad. The children’s books, “per- 
fect emissaries of friendship,” loved by 
children and young people, are found to 
be equally valuable to adults learning 
English. Miss Barnes believes that the 
strength of both programs comes from the 
fact that all books are selected by li- 
brarians. 

The devotion of Flavel Barnes to the 
CARE book programs has helped further 
international understanding in no small 
way. She will be missed abroad and she 
will be missed at home by the librarians 
who were privileged to work with her. 
She will be missed—but she will not soon 
be forgotten. Thank you, Flavel Barnes! 

Rut Gacuiarpo, Director, Traveling 
Exhibits, State ‘Teachers’ Association, To- 
peka, Kansas. 


CARE now delivers children’s books to 
Fgypt, Finland, Western Germany, Bet 
lin, Greece, India, Italy, Korea, Malta, 
Mexico, Pakistan, Panama, Philippines, 
Viet Nam, and Yugoslavia. ‘The books are 
selected by the International Relations 
Committee of the DLCYP. 
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An Invitation 
To 


A Librarian 


From 


Dodd, Mead & Company 


@ If you are an American librarian, working with 
children or young people, DODD, MEAD & COM- 
PANY invites you to participate in a contest for 
the best book submitted (either fiction or non- 
fiction) for an American boy or girl, age nine to 
sixteen. 


@ To the author of the prize-winning book, DODD, 
MEAD & COMPANY will award $1500.00 as an 


advance against royalties. 


@ Winner of the latest Dodd, Mead Librarian Prize 
is HELEN R. SATTLEY with her SHADOW 
ACROSS THE CAMPUS, a sensitive story for 
older girls about the disturbing challenge that a col- 
lege freshman met courageously. Miss Sattley is 
Director of School Library Service, New York City 
Board of Education. SHADOW ACROSS THE 
CAMPUS will be published in the Spring of 1957. 


Competition closes April 2, 1957. Write for a com- 
plete prospectus. 


LIBRARIAN PRIZE COMPETITION 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, INC. 
432 Fourth Avenue New York 16, New York 
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Tasha Tudor 


1 1S ONE. The author of A /s for 
Annabelle presents a charming 
companion volume to her alpha- 
bet book that takes young readers 
from numbers one to twenty 
through verses and pictures. IIlus- 
trated in full color and black and 
white. Ages 3-6. $2.75 


FALL 1956 Gwyn Jones 


SCANDINAVIAN LEGENDS AND 
FOLK-TALES. The sixth volume in 
the Oxford Myths and Legends 
Series, retelling twenty-four tales 
from Denmark, Iceland, Norway 
and Sweden. Illustrations in four 
colors and black and white by 
Joan Kiddell-Monroe. 


Ages 8-12. $3.50 


Pelagie Doane 
LITTLEST ONES. Hand-lettered text 
and Miss Doane’s pictures in sepia 
and four colors highlight this beau- 
tiful presentation of poems about 
nature’s little ones — tiny birds, 
bees, a ladybug and many others. 
Poets represented include Dorothy 
Aldis, Vachel Lindsay, Emily 
Dickinson. 

Ages 4-8. $1.75 


Ruth and Latrobe Carroll 


TOUGH ENOUGH’S TRIP. A new ad- 
venture of the Tatum family from 
the Great Smoky Mountains — 
for the first time making a trip to 
the coast to see Great-grandma 
and Great-grandpa. By the authors 
of Beanie and Tough Enough. 
Ages 7-11. $2.75 






Lois Lenski 


BIG LITTLE DAVY. The complete 
story of Davy’s life, from the time 
he is a very tiny baby to the day 
he starts school. A unique Davy 
book, and a wonderful companion 
to Davy’s Day, Surprise for Davy 
and A Dog Came to School. 
Ages 3-6. $1.50 


Oxford Books for Boys and Girls 


Elizabeth Ripley 


GOYA: A Biography. Sensitive 
writing and facing-page reproduc- 
tions of the artist’s work are com- 
bined to provide a discerning biog- 
raphy of a great artist. This is the 
fifth in Mrs. Ripley’s series of out- 
standing art biographies. 
Ages 10-16. 


Cyrus Macmillan 
GLOOSKAP'S COUNTRY: And Other 
indian Tales. These stories of 
Canadian Indian folklore tell of 
Glooskap, the supernatural hero 
of the Micmacs, and include tales 
from all parts of Canada. Illus- 
trated in two colors by John Hall. 

Ages 8-12. $3.50 


June Metcalfe 


MINING ROUND THE WORLD. The 
stories behind famous mines and 
of the men who were responsible 
for them—uranium, tin, copper, 
lead, silver, zinc, diamonds and 
gold. Explanations of mining 
methods accompany the stories, 
and a full index and bibliography 
are included. Illustrated. 

Ages 12 up. $2.50 


William Van Dersal 
and Edward Graham 


WATER FOR AMERICA: The Story of 
Water Conservation. A compre- 
hensive survey of water conserva- 
tion — what has been done and 
what remains to be done. The ma- 
terial is concisely presented, scien- 
tific terms are clearly defined, and 
photographs face each page of 
text. Ages 12 up. $3.50 


All books clothbound. 


Oxford University Press, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 11 
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“HAIL AND 
FAREWELL” FROM 


OUR NEW PRESIDENT 


MARGARET C, SCOGGIN 


On December 31, 1956 the Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People goes out of existence, its programs and goals passing on to its two 
successors, the Children’s Library Association and the Association of 
Young People’s Librarians. Its duties this fall have been and continue to 
be those of sustaining essential activities, concluding its affairs in orderly 
fashion, and aiding the two new divisions-to-be in all ways possible. 

Several steps have been taken to accomplish these duties. All DLCYP 
committees appointed for 1955-1956 have been asked to carry on until the 
end of December when their activities will be delegated to the proper 
agents in CLA, AYPL or elsewhere. A small Executive Committee, author- 
ized by DLCYP’s Board, is responsible for fall budget plans, especially for 
Top of the News. 

The two fall issues of Top of the News are published by DLCYP. ‘The 
first two issues of 1957 will be a joint activity of CLA and AYPL. What 
happens to the bulletin later depends, of course, upon the decisions of 
CLA and AYPL. In the meantime, ‘TON is very fortunate in its staff for 
this transitional year. Its new editor is Emma Cohn (AYPL), Young-Adult 
Librarian from the Tremont Branch of ‘The New York Public Library. 
Adeline Corrigan (CLA), Supervisor of Work with Children, has given 
TON a great lift by remaining as Associate Editor for Regional News. 
Virginia Chase (CLA), Head of the Boys and Girls Department of Pitts- 
burgh’s Carnegie Library brings her knowledge to the new position of 
Associate Editor for Lists of Materials. Helen Canfield (CLA), Supervisor 
of Children’s Work of the Hartford Public Library, is returning to the 
position of Advertising Manager which she filled with such success in 1954. 
Top of the News seems well set. 


Continued on page 28 
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We could .. . sing you a song 


Or write you a note 





Pipe a fine tune 


Te Or borrow a quote \ 


a“ 


But why explain—when it’s all so plain— 


Harcourt, Brace & Company has a great fall list! 


A CAT CAME FIDDLING 


AND OTHER RHYMES OF CHILDHOOD 
By Paul Kapp ¢ Pictures by Irene Haas ¢ 
Traditional verses, nursery rhymes, and rounds 
are set to new music. modern, yet in the spirit 
of old English songs. With captivating pictures 
on every page, this is a delightful collection to 
be sung and played. /ntroduction by Burl Ives. 

All ages. $3.00 


1 KNOW A LOT OF THINGS 


By Ann and Paul Rand ¢ A picture book of 
true distinction in which a small child’s sense 
of wonder and delight in everyday things is 
caught in rhythmic, perceptive text and bold, 
colorful illustrations by Paul Rand. 

Ages 3-6. $2.75 


STAND TO HORSE 


By Andre Norton ¢ The stirring story of a 
young Army recruit in the days when Apache 
Indians were a never-ending threat. The au 
thor has used diaries and journals of the 
period to re-create with vigor and authenticity 
life in the Southwest as it really was. 

Ages 12 up. $3.00 


THE HAT-SHAKING DANCE 


AND OTHER TALES FROM THE GOLD COAST 
Ry Harold Courlander and Albert Kofi Prem 
peh @ A collection of wise and humorous folk 
tales from the Ashanti people of the African 
Gold Coast. Retold with authenticity by a well 
known folklorist. Line drawings by Fnrico 
Arno. Ages 8-12. $3.25 


CHIEF TAKES OVER 


By Helen Rushmore ¢ Randy’s mother had 
always been against his owning a dog, but 
when a stray collie adopts the family, she 
gradually changes her mind. Told with warmth 
and humor. Line drawings by Charles Geer. 
Ages 8-12. $2.75 


SEA LADY 


By Julie Forsyth Batchelor ¢ A young boy 
proves his courage in the War of 1812 when 
the British Navy made their daring night raid 
on the shipyards of Essex, Connecticut—a raid 
which actually took place on April 7, 1814. 
Line drawings by William M. Hutchinson. 
Ages 7-10. $2.25 


TAT TTI AE AI SARE GEYER She PAIRING serena 


TREASURES TO SEE 
A MUSEUM PICTURE-BOOK 


By Leonard Weisgard ¢ A leading artist-—in 
dramatic pictures and brief text—takes young 
readers on a fascinating tour of a fine arts 
museum. Ages 6-10. $3.00 


THE LONE HUNT 
By William O. Steele «© When Yancy found 
buffalo tracks on the mountain near his Ten 
nessee home, nothing could keep him from fol 
lowing the old bull to the end of the trail. An 
other swift-paced story of pioneer life by a 
noted writer of Americana. Line drawings by 
Paul Galdone. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


MIRACLES ON MAPLE HILL 


By Virginia Sorensen ¢ In this exceptionally 
rewarding story, Marly learns to appreciate 
the miracles of nature on an old Pennsylvania 
farm. But not until the next maple-sugar sea 
son does the miracle the whole family longs for 
come true. Line drawings by Beth and Joe 
Krush. Ages 9-12. $2.95 


THE AMAZING VACATION 


By Dan Wickenden ¢ In his first book for 
children, an outstanding novelist has created 
unforgettable characters and an unforgettable 
scene—the Country Without a Name, where 
Ricky and Joanna go adventuring through the 
magic window. Line drawings by Erik Blegvad. 

Ages 10 up. $2.95 


SUN, EARTH, AND MAN 


By George and Eunice Bischof ¢ A simple but 
effective account of the universe and how it 
developed, of man’s emergence and his rela 
tionship to his environment, of the challenges 
and responsibilities he faces in our atomic age 
Photographs and line drawings by Jere Dono- 
van, Ages 10 up. $2.75 


PERRY THE IMP 
By Will and Nicolas ¢ Perry, the mischievous 
imp, meets his match in the topsy-turvy town 
of Dopple, and Will and Nicolas—in pithy text 
and gay, colorful pictures--make the most of 
the fun. Ages 5-9. $2.95 


Harcourt, Brace & Company 
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CLA MOVES INTO A NEW PHASE 


MARIAN C. YOUNG, Chairman 1956-1957 


The Children’s Library Association will move into a new phase of its 
organization on January 1, 1957. Organized in 1900 as the Children’s 
Librarians Section of ALA, it became a section of the Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People when that division was formed in 1941. 
Now, under a new pattern of organization, each ALA member will 
be entitled to membership in two divisions—one according to “type of 
library” and the other according to “type of work.” CLA will be a “type of 
work” division, 

This will probably mean that we will keep most of our current mem- 
bership and that we will add many new members from other groups— 
generalists from small public libraries, school librarians, hospital librar- 
ians who serve children, and others. 

The scope of CLA activities will be widened in the areas in which we 
will have primary responsibility. Along with notes about membership for 
next year, each division will include a statement describing its field of in- 
terest. Some of the present functions of CLA will be allotted to other di- 
visions in which we may choose membership. CLA will take on those 
activities from DLCYP which are appropriate for it to assume. 

The new pattern of organization will give us the opportunity to carry 
on programs concerning children and books which have been important 
to us through the years. It will permit us to explore new avenues for the 
development of library service to children. With the passage of the Library 
Services Bill by the Congress at its last session, that becomes a very im- 
portant part of our program. 

Several committees will carry on work in progress. We hope to com- 
plete our goal of $25,000 for the Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship Fund. 
We expect proceeds from the sale of the Newbery and Caldecott facsimile 
stickers, described on page 24, to contribute substantially to that fund. 

Some new committees will be needed; a new constitution will be 
adopted. ‘The new CLA has a place for each librarian who works with 
children. We welcome your suggestions and we need your help, for only 
by united thinking and careful planning—and the will to carry through— 
can we move forward in a vigorous, growing program. 


CHAIRMAN’s AppRreEss: Children’s Department, Public Library, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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A new book by HOLLING CLANCY HOLLING, pre- 
senting an informative panorama of tide pool existence as 
seen through the lively experiences of Pagoo (Pagurus), 
a two-fisted battling hermit crab. Illustrated by the 
author and Lucille Webster Holling. Ages 8-14 
$3.75 (Trade) 

$4.50 (Guaranteed School and Library Binding ) 


Other books by HOLLING CLANCY HOLLING 











TREE IN THE TRAIL. 
PADDLE-TO-THE-SEA 
SEABIRD 
MINN of the MISSISSIPPI 


..... These four books offer our boys and girls a unique vision 
of their country, each focusing first on the wildlife Mr. Holling 
knows so well, but spreading wide into the works of men and the 
sweep of history.” N.Y..Herald Tribune 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., 2 Park St., Boston 
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SIGNIFICANT MONTHS AHEAD 
FOR AYPL 


JANE A. ELLstrom, Chairman 1956-1957 


‘The coming months for the Association of Young People’s Librarians will 
be significant ones indeed. On January 1, 1957, Our association and the 
Children’s Library Association each officially attain division status. ‘This 
new form of organization will bring us many new members, It is the pur- 
pose of this year’s officers to see that division membership is a stimulating 
and rewarding experience. 

‘Those of you who were fortunate enough to attend the Miami Con- 
ference heard ALA President Ralph Shaw announce that automation and 
attendant scientific advancement must be of basic concern to libraries— 
that we are responsible for a major education job if we are to maintain 
our leadership roles in our communities. Certainly those of us who work 
with teen-age readers have a particular responsibility here, for it is from 
these young people whom we serve today that tomorrow’s leaders of science 
and government will come. !t is vital that we meet this challenge, that we 
increase Our preparations to serve our young people in areas of knowledge 
in which we ourselves too often lack the background. 

During 1956-1957, as we look toward the Kansas City Conference 
which will be programmed around this theme, the new division-status 
Association of Young People’s Librarians plans to help increase awareness 
of what we, as workers with young adults, can do to encourage this neces- 
sary learning. We shall point out the tools available to help us in this 
activity, and examine critically the results stemming from our efforts. 

In order to carry out such a program effectively, we must have a 
smoothly-functioning Division operating within the new structure of the 
whole Association. This fall the major efforts of the AYPL officers and 
Executive Board members will be devoted to establishing the framework 
for this Division, and to working out patterns of cooperation with other 
divisions whose activities parallel ours. 

You can see that there is a big and busy year ahead for all of us. Al- 
though responsibility for action rests upon the officers and board mem- 
bers you have elected, the success of the new division’s activities depends 
on the ideas and efforts of you as an individual member. Let us hear from 
you! 


CHAIRMAN’s AppreEss: Lakewood Public Library, 15425 Detroit Avenue, 
Lakewood 7, Ohio. 
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STORYTELLING FESTIVAL 
AT MIAMI BEACH 


An account by EULALIE STEINMETZ Ross, Supervisor, Work with Chil- 
dren, Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio. Mrs. Ross was Chairman of 
the Storytelling Festival which was sponsored by the Children’s Library 
Association at the American Library Association Conference on Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday mornings, June 19-21, 1956. 


Perfection is a word not lightly used, meaning as it does ‘‘the highest pos- 
sible degree of excellence.” Perfection is the only word, however, that 
correctly describes the Storytelling Festival that was presented by the 
Children’s Library Association. 

The Festival was held in the La Ronde Room of the Hotel Fontaine- 
bleau, a litthe mushroom of a supper club tucked on at the end of the 
hotel’s great curving building. ‘The room was semi-circular in shape and 
had several levels rising from the stage (which was the small dance floor 
raised some eighteen inches from the ground), Listeners and. storytellers 
could see one another easily. Latecomers were seated on stools around a 
bar just outside the La Ronde Room where they watched through a glass 
wall and listened over excellent loud speakers. 

‘The hotel staff was as excited about the program as the librarians were. 
Each day house boys searched the gardens for hibiscus, oleanders, sea- 
grape and magnolia leaves for tables on the platform. The convention 
manager of the hotel attended all three programs of the Festival: to super- 
vise his staff, and, quite frankly, just to enjoy himself. 

The officers of the Children’s Library Association supported the Fes- 
tival by performing all those tasks that must be done behind the scenes if 
a program is to go smoothly and the participants to enjoy the necessary 
atmosphere of serenity and tranquility. 

The audiences of the Festival were all that a storyteller could ask for: 
they gave not only the listening ear but the listening mind and heart as 
well. Surrounded as they were with beauty, goodwill, and eager anticipa- 
tion the storytellers could not help but tell to the best of their ability. 
Each told as though inspired and the story and the storytellers were in 
every case perfectly suited to each other. No storyteller thought of herself; 
her sole concern was the interpretation of a story so that it would live 
again for her listeners. Length and mood of stories gave variety to the pro- 
grams, with each story more sharply defined because of the contrast with 
the story that went before and came after it. “The Nightingale” and “The 
Story of the Great Bell of Peking” were told last on the ‘Tuesday and 
Wednesday programs respectively because it was unthinkable to follow 
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two such moving and powerful stories with any others. Short interludes 
gave the listeners the necessary opportunity to rest their ears and relax 
their tense muscles. 

The Festival program on ‘Tuesday was dedicated to Mary Gould Davis, 
who for twenty-two years directed the storytelling program of The New 
York Public Library. Miss Davis knew about the Festival before her death 
in April; she thought it a “lovely idea” and was touched that the Chil- 
dren’s Library Association wished to give her name to one of the days of 
storytelling. he integrity of the support she gave to the art of storytelling 
was sustained by the children’s librarians who told stories at the Festival 
in her honor. 

Mrs. Augusta Baker, who continues to develop in The New York 
Public Library the work that Miss Davis strengthened and expanded, was 
the first storyteller, Her interpretation of ““The Goat Well” gave the Fes- 
tival a vigorous and merry start, for Mrs, Baker understands well the 
deceiving simplicity with which the folk tale must be told if it is truly to 
reflect its origin, Although the second storyteller came from the Indi- 
anapolis Public Library, Marjorie Dobson was a daughter of Erin as she 
told “The Peddler of Ballaghadereen” with a gentle liveliness that suited 
well the mood of the Irish story. Mr. Shigeo Watanabe told the third 
story, dressed in the traditional garb of the Japanese storyteller. He told 
“The Old Man of the Flowers” briefly in English, as he does to the boys 
and girls in ‘The New York Public Library where he is working for a year, 
and then in Japanese as he does to the children in his own country. Occa- 
sional inflections, gestures, and the pace of the story helped the audience 
follow Mr. Watanabe and appreciate the rare experience of hearing litera- 
ture interpreted in a foreign language. “The Nightingale” was the last 
story told on the first day. Mary Strang of ‘The New York Public Library 
told it with such sensitivity that every listener was made aware again of the 
great truth that Hans Christian Andersen speaks; and with such artistry 
that every nuance of humor, drama, and tragedy was freshly apparent to 
the audience. Miss Strang used Marie Shedlock’s version of the Andersen 
story, an interpretation that realizes in full the story’s dramatic content 
and its spiritual overtones. 

The second day of the Festival was in memory of Gudrun Thorne- 
Thomsen who had acknowledged the naming of the day, before her death, 
with these words: “You librarians who work with children, I congratulate 
you on your keeping alive the art of storytelling.” ‘To help us do this, we 
have the records which Mrs. ‘Vhorne-Thomsen made of her beloved Scan- 
dinavian folk and hero tales, preserving for our emulation the moving 
quality of her voice and the simplicity of her art. 

Another visitor from across the seas told the first story that second day 
to honor Gudrun ‘Thorne-Thomsen’s memory. The storyteller was Eileen 
Colwell, in this country on holiday; the story, Eleanor Farjeon’s “Elsie 
Piddock Skips in Her Sleep.” Besides her delightful interpretation, Miss 
Colwell brought a blessing on its telling from Miss Farjeon herself which 
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BOOKS ACROSS THE SEA 


Charleston pen pals are shown greeting Eileen Colwell (Children’s Librarian, Hendon, England) 
at the Kanawha County Public Library in Charleston, West Virginia. The library in Hendon was 
adopted by the Kanawha library in 1944, and members of both libraries have been exchanging 
books and letters ever since. Wilma G. Brown is head of the Boys and Girls Department in 
the Kanawha County Library. 

Miss Colwell, who visited Charleston—and Miami—in June, participated in the Storytelling 
Festival. She has written our readers a very lively “Letter from Hendon” which will be published 
in December's TON. 


she was good enough to share with the Festival audience and which closed 
with these words: “And give my love to my Other Country—my Mother's 
Country.” Miss Colwell also brought greetings to the Festival from John 
Masefield, who frequently attends her story hours in the Central Library 
of Hendon, London: 


Dear Friends: 


Eileen tells me that you are holding a Festival of Storytelling. Surely, that, in 
itself, must be one of the happiest things earth has to show. 

May I be allowed to wish it, and you, and all taking part in it, all possible 
delightful success, and every incentive to have similar Festivals soon, and often, 
and everywhere, so that you may all live happily ever after? 


(signed) JOUN MASEFIFLD 
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Stephanie Fraser of the Enoch Pratt Free Library told the second story, 
bringing to “Miss Cow Falls a Victim to Mr. Rabbit” a freshness that 
derived trom her own youth and her own very evident enjoyment of the 
Uncle Remus tale. All the exuberant humor of “The Wolf and the Seven 
Little Kids” was apparent in the telling of that favorite nursery tale even 
though the telling was in German, the language of the Grimm Brothers 
who put it on paper, and the language of Rosemarie Héhne who took it 
from the page and gave it life again. Mrs. Héhne, a recent graduate of the 
Library School in West Berlin, is working this year in the Public Library 
of Cincinnati and Hamilton County. Marguerite Dobson’s telling of “The 
Story of the Great Bell of Peking” closed the second day’s program. At 
once powertul and pitiful, this story demands much from the art and the 
spirit of the storyteller, Miss Dobson met the demands and with her beau- 
tiful voice gave the audience a memorable experience. The children of 
Brooklyn are fortunate to have her in their public library. 

Ruth Sawyer Durand was honored on ‘Thursday, the last day of the 
Storytelling Festival. Most appropriately, the first story told was a hero 
tale from Ireland, a country with which Mrs. Durand is closely associated 
in the minds of storytellers because of Johanna of County Donegal and 
because of the Irish stories in The Way of the Storyteller, the book which 
bears Johanna’s name in its dedication. The story told was put into writ- 
ten form by Ella Young, the distinguished Irish poet and storyteller. Miss 
Young gave a road blessing to the oral interpreter of her words: “My 
blessing on the road that is smooth and on the rough road through the 
quagmire. A blessing on night with the stars; night when the stars are 
quenched. A blessing on the clear sky of day; and day that is choked with 
thunder, May my blessing run before you. May my blessing guard you on 
the right hand and on the left. May my blessing follow you as your shadow 
follows.” 

With this blessing, Frances Clarke Sayers, who belongs to all people 
everywhere who are concerned with children and books, and who had 
come from California to Florida, told the story of Gubbaun Saor’s experi- 
ences with son and daughter-in-law from Miss Young’s The Wonder Smith 
and Fis Son, None who listened will forget the telling: the lilt and rhythm 
of the lines, the mystical words and phrases that almost startled with their 
beauty, the musical voice of the storyteller and her joy in the telling. 

Mrs. Sayers was the only storyteller on the third day’s program and 
after the Irish tale, she moved across the seas to our southern mountains 
to tell “Old Fire Dragaman” with a rollicking pace and fine sense of its 
boisterous humor. 

For her last story, and the last of the Festival, Mrs. Sayers used Walter 
de la Mare’s version of “The Hare and the Hedgehog”—and fresh, spon- 
taneous laughter came from the audience on the day that was to end as 
Mr. de la Mare’s death eve. Surely no fareWell could have been more 
appropriate or more affectionate to one, who, with his poetry and his 
stories, has enriched the literary heritage of our children. 
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So did the festival of storytelling end, with Mrs. Sayers reminding all 
present of the obligations they had assumed by the very fact of their pres- 
ence at the three programs: an obligation to carry the inspiration of the 
program back to their colleagues; an obligation to give tongue to litera- 
ture, an obligation to revitalize the art of storytelling and to use it as a 
potent force in bringing children and books together. 

The same obligations rest upon all who have read this summary of the 
Storytelling Festival. 


BOOKS USED IN THE STORYTELLING FESTIVAL 


1. The Goat Well. In: The Fire on the Mountain, by Harold Courlander and Wolf 
Leslau. Holt, 1950. 

2. The Peddler of Ballaghadereen. In: The Way of the Storyteller, by Ruth Sawyer. 
Viking, 1942. 

3. ‘The Old Man of the Flowers. In: The Dancing Kettle, by Yoshiko Uchida. Harcourt, 
Brace, 1949. 

j. The Nightingale, by Hans Christian Andersen. In: The Art of the Story-Teller, by 
Marie L. Shedlock. ‘Third Edition, revised. Dover, 1951. 

5. Elsie Piddock Skips in Her Sleep, by Eleanor Farjeon. In her: Martin Pippin in 
the Daisy-Field, Lippincott, 1938. 

6. Miss Cow Falls a Victim to Mr. Rabbit. In: Uncle Remus: His Songs and His Sayings, 

by Joel Chandler Harris. New and Revised edition, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1921. 

Phe Wolf and the Seven Little Kids, by the Brothers Grimm, In: More Tales from 

Grimm, by Wanda Gag. Coward-McCann, 1947- 

8. ‘The Story of the Great Bell of Peking. In: The Golden Bird, by Katharine Gibson. 
Macmillan, 1927. 

gy. A Hero Cycle, In: The Wonder Smith and His Son, by Ella Young. Longmans, Green, 
1927. 

10. Old Fire Dragaman. In: The Jack Tales, by Richard Chase. Houghton-Mifflin, 1943. 

11. The Hare and the Hedgehog. In: Told Again, by Walter de la Mare. Knopf. 1927. 


~I 


rELL ME A STORY 


Storytelling and Stories I Tell is the title of a pamphlet by Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen issued in her memory by the Viking Press. ‘Vhe author 
addresses herself to any parent, teacher, or friend of children who may 
have heard the demand, “Tell me a story.” Single copies are available to 
TON readers, as long as the supply lasts, from May Massee, The Viking 
Press, 18 East 48 Street, New York 22. 


KANSAS City CONFERENCE 





Jean Merrill, Director of Work with Children, Kansas City Public Library, 
sends word to all DLCYP members that it’s not a bit too early to begin 
making plans to attend the ALA Conference in Kansas City, Missouri, 
June 23-29, 1957. The “Heart of America” is planning a big welcome for 
us, and after the Conference many exciting vacation spots in the West and 
Southwest will be within easy reach. 
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HE children’s librari- 
ans have reason for 


great pride in the three- 
day Storytelling Festival 
which was such an important 
part of the program of the 

1956 A.L.A. Conference at 
Miami Beach. 

To Jane Darrah, Chairman of the 
Children’s Library Association, and to 
Lee Steinmetz Ross, who was directly 
in charge, go tremendous credit for the 
idea and the faultless execution of the 
plan. Mrs. Ross, who is herself a fine 
storyteller, presided over the sessions 
and skillfully set the stage for each 
storyteller, 

The nine storytellers who participated 
ranged from talented young children’s 
librarians to Frances Clarke Sayers, who 
in my opinion is the most versatile and 
moving of all present-day storytellers. 

We were greatly privileged to have 
three foreign storytellers on the pro- 
gram—Shigeo Watanabe from Japan, 
Eileen Colwell from England, and 
Rosemarie Héhne from Germany. As 
one listened to the stories that they told, 
two in foreign languages and one in 
the clipped precise English that sounded 
almost foreign to American ears, there 
was fresh realization of the universality 
of folk-tale themes and their appeal to 
people of all ages. 

When Lee Steinmetz Ross and Jane 
Darrah decided to honor, in the festival, 
three great storytellers—Mary Gould 
Davis, Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen, and 
Ruth Sawyer—all were living. Before 





omment 


the festival Mary Gould 
Davis and Gudrun Thorne- 
Thomsen slipped away. But 
before they left us they knew 
of the plans made in their 
honor. We are so glad they 
did. 


HIS year children in Chicago sub- 

urbs awaited with great eagerness 

the appearance of the “seventeen- 
year cicadas” which were due to emerge 
from their long sleep in late May. Sum- 
mer was a little slow. in coming to Chi- 
cago this year, and so were the cicadas. 
Before their arrival and during their six 
weeks of life, virtually every school 
child around Chicago sought informa- 
tion about cicadas and ardently tried to 
capture a specimen. 

Through some unfortunate hitch in 
advance publicity, these seventeen-year 
cicadas were referred to in the press as 
locusts, thereby frustrating many users 
of reference books, but not those who 
used the Compton Fact-Index. Johnnie, 
a ten-year-old from a town on the North 
Shore, told me he looked first under 
locusts and got matters straight right 
there through a page reference to the 
seventeen-year cicada. 

Next day in school the Compton 
article on Cicadas was read and the 
class looked at the pictures. The teacher 
explained that she had found the in- 
formation through the Index heading 
““Seventeen-year cicada.”’ Concluded 
Johnnie, “You get on better if you use 


the Index.” a a 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. EF. COMPTON & COMPANY © 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET * CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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FROM ‘THE EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY’S DESK 


Mivprep L. BATCHELDER, DLCYP Executive Secretary 


‘Two milestones for children’s and young people’s library service have 
been reached this year. Whether their potential for improved library 
service for youth is realized will depend on our ability as children’s and 
young people’s librarians to take advantage of the opportunities they offer. 

The first is the Library Services Act passed by the Congress and signed 
by the President in June. The appropriation which was made for the first 
year of the Act was $2,500,000, only one third of the amount requested for 
grants to the states, plus $140,000 for administration through the U. S. 
Ofhice of Education, DLCYP members in every state will wish to aid in 
every way in developing the plans which are to be submitted by the states 
and to make certain that adequate attention is given in those plans to 
services for children and young people. Many DLCYP members have al- 
ready worked on state plans and others will welcome that opportunity. 

To be ready with practical suggestions, state sections and organizations 
of children’s and young people’s librarians should decide what they be- 
lieve to be the first needs or the greatest needs to bring library services to 
youth to an acceptable level. 

If a considerable proportion of states can present their plans this fall 
it will be possible to request Congress for a supplemental appropriation to 
carry out the provisions of the Act. ‘These added funds are necessary if the 
children in the states with the largest rural population are to stand a 
chance of receiving what libraries have to offer. 

Though the appropriation is less than was hoped the passage of the 
Act is a major accomplishment and one which will improve many seg- 
ments of library service, especially service to boys and girls. 

The second milestone was the approval by the ALA Council at Miami 
Beach of the new public library standards. ‘The story of the development 
of the standards and of the many people involved including many DLCYP 
members, is described in the introduction. Chairman of the Public Li- 
braries Division Coordinating Committee responsible for this major ac- 
complishment was Lowell Martin. Former DLCYP President Jean Roos 
was one of the committee’s five members. DLCYP members who have read 
the final draft have been pleased with the way in which standards for chil- 
dren’s and young people’s work are included at every appropriate place 
throughout the document. 

Mimeographed copies of the new standards may be borrowed from 
the DLCYP office until the published standards are available early this 
winter. 

Your Executive Secretary was one of five who had the opportunity to 
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consult with the staff of the Educational Television and Radio Center in 
Ann Arbor on the programs for children which they now provide and on 
plans for the future. The twenty educational television stations depend on 
the ETRC for materials to supplement local shows. In TV as in radio, 
good programs for children seem to be slower in developing than are good 
programs for adults, 

By the way, have you seen the Weston-Woods studio’s Picture Book 
Parade films which are appearing on the CBS television program, Captain 
Kangaroo? 

November is the month which the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs Library Division has designated as Know Your Library Month. 
Children’s and young people’s librarians may wish to issue special invita- 
tions to clubs to become acquainted with their services. In addition the 
GFWC Library Division is encouraging club members to prepare them- 
selves to do volunteer storytelling and asked DLCYP to prepare materials 
to help in this project. Storytelling Time by Elva Young Van Winkle, 
Conductor of In-service Training in Storytelling, Public Library of the 
Director of Columbia, was the response. Mimeographed copies are pro- 
vided to clubs from the GFWC headquarters, 1734 “N” Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Back issues of Top of the News are needed at the DLCYP office. We 
have many requests for issues now out of stock. Your discard may be a 
treasure for someone wishing to complete a file. Send them at any time to 
the DLCYP office at 50 East Huron St., Chicago 11. 


FIRST PRESENTATION OF THE HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 
MEDAL 

The first Hans Christian Andersen medal was presented to Eleanor Far- 
jeon of England for The Little Bookroom (Oxford University Press, 1956) 
at the Stockholm meeting of the International Board on Books for Young 
People on September 15th. The silver medal is to be presented “As a rule 
annually to a living author distinguished by an exceptional work for the 
promotion of good youth literature.” 

In addition, a list of fifteen outstanding books from eleven different 
countries was announced by the International Board at this time. Three 
authors from the United States were honored: Marie Hall Ets for Play 
With Me (Viking); Jean Lee Latham for Carry On, Mr. Bowditch 
(Houghton Mifflin); and Katherine Shippen for Men, Microscopes, and 
Ling Things (Viking). 

Herr Otto Binder of Zurich is President of the International Board. 
Mrs. Jella Lepman, Director of the International Youth Library in Mu- 
nich, is president of the jury which awards the Andersen Medal. For de- 
tails on the nominating procedure for this award, see Top of the News, 
March 1956, page 25. 
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NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT MEDAL FACSIMILES 


Here they are in response to your requests! The Children’s Library Asso- 
ciation offers for sale packets of twenty-five facsimile stickers of either 
medal for one dollar. A bookmark list of Caldecott or Newbery books 
comes with each packet. 

‘These stickers were formerly available only on jackets of those copies 
of honored books purchased after the award announcements. Now that 
facsimiles are available, the librarian may identify—attractively and in- 
dividually—each copy of an award-winning book (past or present) by 
affixing a sticker to the cover. All proceeds from the sale of the packets go 
to the Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship Fund. 

CLA hopes every children’s department, school library system, local 
or state organization of children’s and school librarians will request a 
supply of the packets to sell for the Fund. ‘Those who can not take a sup- 
ply to sell may obtain a supply for individual use by sending checks in 
advance, Send requests for your supply to Mildred L. Batchelder, 50 East 
Huron St., Chicago 11. All checks should be made out to the Frederic G. 
Melcher Scholarship Fund. Order yours now in time for Book Week. 





























Can You Tor ‘Tuts? 


Early in 1956 the Section for Library Work with Boys and Girls of the 
California Library Association (Trudie Hunt, President) set up a special 
Melcher Fund Committee. At a joint spring meeting of the Association a 
jewelry sale netted thirty-seven dollars for the Fund. ‘Then Clara Webber, 
enterprising Southern Chairman of the section, read a book on how to 
raise money. As a result she turned in over fifty dollars from the sale of 
address labels, dishcloths and hose. ‘The climax came when Sue Fried- 
lander and Mildred Armstrong bought out the Pasadena Playhouse for a 
Melcher Fund benefit on July 22. Librarians from San Bernardino to 
Bakersfield came to see The Seven Year Itch. ‘They were joined by local 
authors, illustrators, and booksellers. After an enjoyable social evening 
the group was able to send nearly five hundred dollars to the Melcher 














Fund! 













SCHOOL’s OuT—T IME FoR TEA! 
In line with the customary spirit of cooperation between Detroit’s high 
school and public librarians, reports Mrs. Audrey Biel, Chief of Youth 
Service at Detroit Public Library, two teas were held at branch libraries in 
different parts of the city last season. Here the groups enjoyed meeting 
each other socially and participating in discussions on how they might 







best work together. 
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Just before the Newbery-Caldecott Banquet in the Pompeiian Room at the Eden Roc Hotel. Left 
to right: Feodor Rojankovsky, winner of the Caldecott Medal; Jean Lee Latham, winner of the 
Newbery Medal; Frederic G. Melcher, donor of the medals, and Marian C. Young, chairman of 
the Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee and new chairman of the Children’s Library 
Association. 





THe Correct ‘TIME? 


“It’s Always Book ‘Time’ is the theme for the 38th celebration of Chil- 
dren’s Book Week, November 25-December 1. 

The timeless and enchanted landscape painted by Leonard Weisgard 
for the 1956 Book Week poster is certain to be one of the most memorable 
since Book Week began. Edward Ardizonne, Nicolas Mordvinoff, and 
Beth and Joe Krush have designed Book Week streamers to appeal to the 
three age groups of young readers. New this year is the Book Puzzle Pad, a 
literary fill-in puzzle designed to amuse and intrigue junior-high readers, 
by Dr. Eugene Maleska. ‘hese and other materials are available from the 
Children’s Book Council, 50 West 53 Street, New York 19. Write for free 
descriptive 1956 manual of Book Week aids. 
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DLCYP AT THE 75TH ALA 
CONFERENCE 


MAXINE LaBounty, President, 1955-1956 


Jessamyn West was the American Library Association’s speaker at the 
‘Third General Session on Wednesday evening, June 20. In line with 
President Richards’ wishes for the Miami Beach Conference, DLCYP 
made plans to cooperate with other groups in the programs which it pre- 
sented. The American Association of School Librarians, CLA and AYPL 
all wanted to present to their members a writer with a deep interest in 
people and a sense of their dignity, as well as one with high standards of 
literary craftsmanship. When we explored the possibilities with them, the 
National Book Committee was so enthusiastic about such a program that 
they asked to co-sponsor it. We very quickly agreed that the author of The 
Friendly Persuasion, Cress Delahanty, and Love, Death, and the Ladies’ 
Drill Team was the writer we would choose. 

In her talk, “The Three R’s’” Miss West spoke with charm and dis- 
cernment of “reading, writing, and writhing”—her own writhings both as 
a reader and as a writer, her book hunger, her love for libraries (if not 
always for librarians), and her life-long desire to write which had to wait 
twenty years after her graduation from college to be fulfilled. With wis- 
dom, wit, and sincerity—and without platitudes—Miss West stated the 
case for honest books. She said that “the false book, though its surface be 
satin smooth, is wrong or hurtful whether early or late.” And “whether the 
falsification is in the direction of the tough or the tender matters probably 
less than we think.”” Miss West’s talk will be published in the October 
issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin. 

It was also at this ‘Third General Session, just before Miss West spoke, 
that Julia Bennett was honored for the wonderful job she did in getting 
the Library Services Bill through Congress. 

Another co-sponsored program was the “Let’s ‘Talk About Bindings” 
workshop held on the morning of June 20. ‘The co-chairmen were Lillian 
L. Batchelor of the AASL and Frances Lander Spain for DLCYP. The 
program was divided into two sections. Doris Patee of the Macmillan 
Company gave an explanation of bookbinding terms so that all of the 
group would understand each other. ‘Vhis was preliminary to a panel dis- 
cussion on “How I See Bindings Problems” which will be reported in the 
December issue of Top of the News. 

The Division’s business meeting was held on Monday, June 18. Jane 
Darrah reviewed the highlights of the year in CLA and Frances Grim re- 
ported the activities of AYPL. Virginia Haviland, Chairman of ALA's 
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International Relations Committee, introduced the Divisions and ALA’s 
guest, Eileen Colwell, Children’s Librarian, Central Library, Hendon, 
England. Top of the News for December will have an interesting “Letter 
from Hendon” by Miss Colwell, and there is more news of her visit in this 
issue on page 18. 

The purpose of the meeting was to make the decisions necessary to keep 
DLCYP’s function in operation through the transition. The urgent prob- 
lem was what to do about Top of the News. It was decided that DLCYP 
would continue ‘TON as long as the Division was still in existence, accord- 
ing to budgetary arrangements which had been made. It was then ques- 
tioned whether the group wished to see ‘TON continued by the two new 
divisions—the Children’s Library Association and the Association of 
Young People’s Librarians. When opinions were expressed it was apparent 
that a majority of those present wished to see ‘TON go on. Subsequently, 
both CLA and AYPL voted to continue the arrangements through the 
May 1957 issue. 

Margaret C. Scoggin, incoming President who will be responsible for 
closing out DLCYP affairs, was then introduced. After her greeting the 
meeting was adjourned. 

The Division’s booth in the cabana terrace area of the Fontainebleau 
Hotel was organized and maintained by Barbara Moody. There could be 
seen, among other materials, the sample pre-bindings discussed at the 
Workshop, the Package Library of Foreign Children’s books, and the 
Newbery and Caldecott stickers and bookmarks. 


ALA MemoriAL MEMBERSHIP 





Librarians have worked out many excellent plans to honor their col- 
leagues, but none more appropriate and inspired than that originated by 
the children’s librarians of the Chicago Public Library as an honor to 
Miss Agatha L. Shea, formerly head of the Children’s Department at that 
library. Miss Shea died in the summer of 1955. Following the plan for 
ALA Life Memberships, the group sent two hundred dollars to ALA for 
the Agatha L. Shea Memorial Membership in the ALA. ‘This money, like 
that received for Life Memberships, was placed in the ALA Endowment 
Fund and thus will throughout the years ahead produce its share of in- 
come for carrying on the work in which Miss Shea was always vitally in- 
terested. ‘The Agatha L. Shea Memorial Membership will now be listed 
in the annual ALA Membership Directory beginning with that for 1956. 
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Continued from page 11 


As DLCYP’s last President, I have only this “hail and farewell” mes- 
sage. Through its fruitful years of varied programs and joint membership, 
the Division of Libraries for Children and Young People has proved the 
value of cooperation between groups dealing with children and with 
young people. May CLA and AYPL, with expanded memberships and 
wider horizons, retain a measure of this cooperation and plan joint activi- 
ties. DLCYP wishes good fortune to its two successors, 


CALLING ATTENTION ‘TO 


Selected by an AYPL Committee: ‘Vurovore P, Peck, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Md., Chairman. 


ARTICLES 

Benton, William, ““Now the Cold War of the Classrooms,” New York 
Times Magazine (April 1, 1956), p. 15+. 
‘The editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica, gathering material for the 1956 Book 
of the Year, was allowed to observe the communist schools in Russia and has re 


lated some startling and ominous facts. Of interest especially are the challenges 
hurled at the United States as Russians turn out regimented armies of technicians. 


Green, Casper D., “What Shall We Do with the Dullards?,” Atlantic, Vol. 
197, No. 5 (May 1956), p. 72+ 
\ high-school teacher with a colorful background of experience boldly takes issue 


with the problem of the disinterested low-aptitude student. He suggests a new, 
unusual approach, 


Library Journal, Vol. 81, No. 10 (May 15, 1956.) 


Articles by young-adult work coordinators of the Enoch Pratt, Detroit, Cleveland, 
and Brooklyn public libraries, and other illuminating articles by librarians in 
this issue. 


Simpson, Elaine, “The ‘Taste of ‘Teen-agers,” Saturday Review, Vol. 39, 
No. 19 (May 12, 1956), p. 55-56. 
An optimistic picture of young-adult reading for those “Why Johnny Can’t Read” 
worriers, by the Secondary Schools Specialist of ‘The New York Public Library. The 
article contains recent titles she has used successfully. 


PAMPHLET 


National Health Council, Health Careers Guidebook. 


A pamphlet which describes briefly careers in the varied fields of health science. 
It is extremely helpful as a reference tool and for use with teen-agers. It may be 
obtained free of charge by public and school libraries from the National Health 
Council, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. 
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New 9th Edition 
of 





Stivers Studio 


The Children’ s Catalog — 
1956 


The new gth edition of THE CHILDREN’S 
CATALOG presents a fully cataloged and an- 
notated list of some 3000 books carefully selected 
by a representative group of experienced li- 
brarians and specialists in children’s literature. 
Here are the titles which over a period of time 
have proved most useful in children’s and school 
libraries, both large and small, throughout the 
United States and Canada. 





Stivers Studio 


Winchell’s “Guide to Reference Books” says: 





Famous authority, Constance M. Winchell, says in her stand- 
ard Guide to Reference Books: “| THE CHILDREN’S CATALOG 
is] the most important bibliography in this field, which, because 
of the large amount of subject analysis is useful (1) for reference 
work with young people, or with adults on subjects connected 
with juvenile literature as well as (2) an aid to selection of books 
for either children’s departments or school libraries (3) an aid 
to the cataloging (especially subject headings) and classification 
of children’s books.” 


(The gth edition will be kept up-to-date by annual supple- 
ments. These will be cumulated for 3 years through 1959 with 
an annual supplement for 1960.) On the Service Basis—Wrnite for 
Your Rate. 


The H. W. Wilson Co. 
950 University Ave., N. Y. 52, N. Y. 












Dutton’s 


Fall Books for Children and Youth 


merit First Choice among the 





season’s new books 





Read-aloud and Easy-reading Books 
BELIEVE AND MAKE-BELIEVE edited by Lucy Sprague Mitchell and Irma 
Simonton. Illustrated in color by Ayala Gordon. 70 stories and verses. Oct. 5 
$3.00 

MARGOT AUSTIN’S CHURCHMOUSE STORIES written and illustrated 


by Margot Austin 
Lavish omnibus volume with the beloved pictures and new ones in full color. 


Oct. 5 $3.50 
TIGERS DON’T BITE by Jack Tworkov, author of The Camel Who Took a 
Walk. Illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. Sept. 14 $2.25 

MY FRIEND GOD by Elaine St. John 

4-color double-spreads and black-and-white drawings by Dorothy Teichman. 
Oct. 4 $2.75 

















For the Middle Years, 8 to 12 
STEP-A-BIT The Story of a Foal 
Written and illustrated by Sam Savitt. Sept. 25 $2.95 


THE BOOK OF NONSENSE edited by Roger Lancelyn Green 
4-color plates and many black-and-whites by Folkard, Tenniel, Lear, Shepard 
and others. Children’s Illustrated Classics. Oct. 10 $3.25 


HANOVER’S WISHING STAR by Nancy Caffrey. 16 pages of photos, Oct. 4 
$2.75 












For the Teens 
AND THE WATERS PREVAILED by D. Moreau Barringer 
Illustrated by A. P. Hutchinson. Sept. 5 $3.00 


DIPPER OF COPPER CREEK by John and Jean George, authors of Vulpes, 
the Red Fox. 54 wash drawings by Jean George. Sept. 28 $3.50 


THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE by Marguerite Vance 
Color frontispiece and drawings by Nedda Walker. Sept. 21 $2.75 


FLY AWAY, CINDA by Janet Lambert. Oct. 4 $2.75 


ALL MEN ARE BROTHERS A Portrait of Albert Schweitzer 
by Charlie May Simon. 8 pages of photos by Erica Anderson. Oct. 24 $3.00 


NEW ERA OF FLIGHT by Lewis Zarem and Robert Maltby. Sept. 17 $3.75 


















Send for free illustrated catalog of all Dutton and Aladdin 








books for children and young people 





E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
300 Fourth Ave. * New York 10 


















RECENT ADULT BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Recommended by an AYPL committee: Ropert Dosis, MARGARET 
Hart, and JOHN D. BRUCKMAN, Chairman. 


Denham, Elizabeth. ] Looked Right. Doubleday, 1956. $3.50. 


An exciting account of a young Englishwoman who left her comfortable home in 
London to become a British agent in France during the war. ‘Told with wit and 
charm. 


Fincher, Ernest. The President of the United States. Abelard, 1955. $3.50. 
A vigorous and readable study of the American presidents which gives a com 
plete picture of the presidency. Excellent supplementary material. 


Gipson, Fred, Old Yeller, Harper, 1956. $3.00. 
\ tale of outdoor adventure, of growing up, and of the heroism and loyalty of a 
truly noble dog. A fine evocation of the ‘Texas hill country. 


Hersey, John. A Single Pebble. Knopt, 1956. $3.00. 


This finely-written novel about Old China and the New West, as they meet in the 
turbulent gorges of the Yangtze, will be appreciated by perceptive young readers. 


Hill, Ralph. Window In The Sea. Rinehart, 1956. $3.75. 
The story—full of lively tales—of Marineland and Marine Studios, the famous 
oceanarium in Florida, where a fascinating variety of sea creatures has been 
brought together. 


Kendall, Paul. Richard the Third. Norton, 1956. $5.25. 
Interest in the filmed play add to the popularity of this full, well-written life of 
the controversial ruler. Of particular interest to those who enjoyed Tey’s Daughte) 
of Time. 


Mayrant, Drayton. Always a River. Appleton, 1956. $3.75. 
A fast-paced, romantic-historical novel about a group of Puritans who set out 
to carry their faith into the Carolinas in the days of witch hunts and intolerance. 


Murray, Marian. Circus from Rome to Ringling. Appleton, 1956. $7.95. 
Folklore, legend, and nostalgic history of this ever-fascinating subject. With the 
closing of Ringling’s, this well-illustrated book has an unexpected timeliness. For 
all who find the circus a perennial attraction. 


Seifert, Shirley. Let My Name Stand Fair. Lippincott, 1956. $3.95. 
A readable biographical novel about Catherine Greene, and her famous husband 
Nathaniel who was one of Washington's leading generals. Girls especially will 
enjoy this view of a great man and of the Revolution from a feminine standpoint. 
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Sloane, Eric. Storm, Duell, 1956. $3.50. 


Pictures and text describe all kinds of storms. “How weather happens” is shown 
in graphic terms—including hurricanes, cyclones, thunder storms, and dust storms. 


Speas, Jan Cox. My Lord Monleigh. Bobbs, 1956. $3.75. 


Intrigue and romance in the turbulent Scotland of Cromwell's time is the back 
ground of this story of a young girl’s love for a nobleman who is dedicated to the 
restoration of his king to the throne. 


Spettigue, Douglas. The Friendly Force. Longmans, 1956. $3.00. 
Exciting adventures of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, all based on fact. 
Illustrated with half-tones. 


Wendt, Herbert. In Search of Adam. Houghton, 1956. $6.50. 


For those who liked Gods, Graves, and Scholars, this tells of the progress of the 
scientific detectives who have sought the truth about man’s origins and his pre- 
historic beginnings. 


Williams, Beryl. Young Faces in Fashion, Lippincott, 1956, $2.75. 
A Junior Literary Guild selection, chosen as an outstanding book for older 
readers, this sketches the careers of eight important young fashion designers in 
America. 


New JERSEY IN Books 

New Jersey in Books for Girls and Boys and Young Adults is the title of 
a new six-page annotated book list just published by the Committee of the 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People of the New Jersey 
Library Association. A noteworthy feature is the section dealing with non- 
fiction books about the state. Copies are available at twenty-five cents each 
from Joyce H. Brodowski, State ‘Teachers College, ‘Trenton 5, N. J. 


This is just the type of list which will be invaluable to librarians, as 
well as elementary and secondary school teachers, in working with young 
readers on school assignments. What do other states have to report along 
these lines? 





Bernice Gantt 


When news of the death of Bernice Gantt, Children’s Librarian, Contra 
Costa County Library, Martinez, California, was received in late May, 
her friends all across the country joined together in contributing to 
the Bernice Gantt Memorial Membership in ALA. Because of Mrs. Gantt’s 
great interest in and service to ALA, it was a most thoughtful way of hon- 
oring her memory. Contributions which exceeded the two hundred dollars 
for the memorial membership have been added to the Frederic G. Melcher 
Scholarship Fund, an ALA project in which Mrs, Gantt was particularly 
interested. 
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THIS TRANSITIONAL YEAR 


The American Library Association Council voted to activate the new or- 
ganization as of January 1, 1957. The Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People will therefore go out of existence as of December 31, 
1956. In its place will be the Children’s Library Association and the Asso- 
ciation of Young People’s Librarians, each with full division status and 
each, according to estimates, with greatly increased numbers since they 
will be the logical type-ofl-activity division choices of many members of 
both the Public Libraries Division and the American Association of School 
Librarians and, presumably, of some others as well. 

Present functions of DLCYP will be carried on in accordance with the 
fields of responsibility of the re-constituted divisions. ‘The majority of 
these will go to CLA and AYPL. Action will be taken as needed by the 
new divisions to assure their continuance. Under the new organization, 
only money for “housekeeping” will be generally allocated to the divisions 
and the amount is not yet determined. Requests for funds to carry out 
division programs will be evaluated and acted upon by the ALA Program 
Evaluation and Budget Committee, composed of immediate past presi- 
dents of divisions and with the immediate past president of ALA as 
chairman. ‘The divisions will decide what activities they wish to engage 
in, develop their budgets to accomplish them, and justify their budgets 
to this committee; the committee, in turn, will recommend allocation of 
funds within the limitations of the overall ALA budget. Executive com- 
mittees of CLA and AYPL are now preparing their budgets for presenta- 
tion in November. 

As of the Miami Beach conference, the Headquarters Reorganization 
Committee had not made its report, so the exact nature of Headquarters 
staff support of the divisions is still to be worked out. 

New patterns for carrying out division goals will need to be developed 
in the coming year. Once they are established, the divisions can move 
forward in response to the needs in their fields as expressed by their 
members. 


MARGARET C. Scoccin, President 1956-1957 
MAXINE LABounty, President 1955-19056 





Renew your ALA membership just as soon as you receive your notice. 
For 1957, ALA members can belong to two,ALA divisions with no extra 
dues. Thus librarians working with children and young people can belong 
to AASL or PLD and in addition to one of the new divisions, the CLA or 
the AYPL. Members of each of the latter receive Top of the News. 
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AYPL AT MIAMI BEACH 


FRANCES Grim, Chairman 1955-1956 


A spirit of friendliness and hospitality characterized the meetings of the 
Association of Young People’s Librarians. We take this opportunity to ex- 
press our appreciation to local Miami committees and ALA committees 
for the fine arrangements. 

“Introducing Books to Young People” was the theme of the meeting 
on ‘Tuesday, June tgth. An excerpt of Margaret Edwards’ provocative 
talk entitled Sugar on the Bread will be found on page 4o. 

Ray Fry, Dallas Public Library, demonstrated ways to make books ap- 
pealing through book talks and delighted the audience with a talk on 
books of humor, and particularly with his interpretation of Max Shul- 
man’s The Many Loves of Dobie Gillis. 

Olga Pubutsky described Detroit Public Library's radio and television 
programs for young people. On the radio program three or four young 
people—with a young people’s librarian as moderator—talk informally 
about books. ‘The focus of the each television show is on a subject of in- 
terest to teen-agers as, for example, personality development or under- 
water exploration. Books were used to answer questions submitted by 
teen-agers for the program Be Your Best Self and on one occasion two 
boys who knew how to use deep-sea diving equipment demonstrated the 
techniques while the moderator and a teen-ager talked about some out- 
standing books on the subject. 

Roxanna Austin of the State Department of Education, Atlanta, 
Georgia, told how five young-adult American Heritage groups resulted in 
a new respect for people on the part of its members, They also gained 
self confidence and were provided with an introduction to reading that 
was a new experience for many in the group. Rooms or corners with 
flexible teen-age book collections were claimed to be essential in working 
with this age group. 

Dr. Evelyn Millis Duvall, lecturer and author in the field of family 
relations, spoke and led a discussion on Wednesday, June 20, Her talk, 
entitled “What Young People Want to Know About Themselves,” will be 
summarized in December’s Top of the News. 

‘The business meeting was held on Friday, June 22. Grace Slocum gave 
an excellent report on plans for a workshop for young people’s librarians 
to be held at an eastern university in the near future. Courses will 
be given in book selection and services to young people. Facilities will be 
provided by the university and a consultant to the workshop will be 
named by AYPL. 
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Top of the News was discussed and a committee was appointed to 
work with CLA on exploring ways to implement ‘TON. Our quarterly 
has been issued jointly by CLA and AYPL, but with reorganization of 
ALA a decision has to be made on the publication’s future. 

The Book Selection Committee reported that “Interesting Adult 
Books of 1955 for Young People,” which it prepared, appeared in the 
March 1956 issue of the NEA Journal. 

Elinor Walker, “First Choice’? Committee chairman, sent word that 
the Committee hopes to have the list of “First Choice” books completed 
this summer. 

Jean Roos gave a brief report on reorganization of ALA headquarters. 
Membership Chairman Helen Haverty reported that the best results in 
recruiting new members for our Association are obtained through per- 
sonal contact and by distributing reprints of “Interesting Adult Books for 
Young People” to libraries. 





AWARDS WON ... AND TO COME 


Awards at the Miami Beach ALA Conference included two of very spe- 
cial interest. ‘The Grolier Society Award went to Georgia Sealoff, Librarian 
of “the West Seattle High School, Seattle, Washington, in recognition of 
her leadership in the school and in the children’s library field in the state 
of Washington, as well as her exceptional contributions to the Japan Li- 
brary School where she taught for a year. Since her return home, Miss 
Sealoff has been generous in helping others to understand the Japan which 
she came to know. Nominations for the 1957 Grolier Society Inc. award 
may be sent to Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, The New York Public Library. 

The E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award for Advanced Study in the Field 
of Work with Children and Young People went to Jack Huebler, assist- 
ant in the University of Michigan Elementary School Library. Mr. Huebler, 
who is especially interested in storytelling, hopes to make a film which 
will demonstrate two or three kinds of storytelling in a school library. 
Applications for the 1957 Dutton-Macrae award should be sent to Nancy 
J. Day, State Department of Education, Columbia, S. C. 

A new awards program has been established by Marshall Field to bring 
attention to services to children—those well done and those that are 
needed. Called the Marshall Field Awards, the first will be made in De- 
cember 1956. Nominations were due on October 1. Awards may be in 
the areas of education, physical and mental development, social welfare, 
and communications. Folders describing the program and inviting nomi- 
nations for next year’s awards may be obtained from Elma Phillipson, 
Executive Secretary, Marshall Field Awards Inc., 598 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22. 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


MAKE IT YOURSELF! 
By Bernice Wells Carlson ® Hand- 
icraft for Boys and Girls—simple 
directions for several hundred 
inexpensive projects. Illus, 
Ages 7 up. Paper, $1.35; cloth, $2 


DO IT YOURSELF! 

By Bernice Wells Carlson * 69 
tricks; 72 stunts; 17 skits children 
can do themselves at parties, or 
club meetings. Illus. 

Ages 7 up. Paper, $1.35; cloth, $2 


THE JUNIOR PARTY BOOK 
By Bernice Wells Carlson © 24 
gay parties which children can 
plan and give themselves. Invita- 
tions, decorations, games, refresh- 
ments. Illus. Ages 7-12 $2 


FUN FOR ONE—OR TWO 
By Bernice Wells Carlson © 200 
activities for boys and girls. Per- 
fect for rainy days — etc. Illus. 
Ages 7 up. Paper, $1.35; cloth, $2 


IN WOODS AND FIELDS 
Written and illustrated by Mar- 
garet Waring Buck ® A treasure 
house of nature information. Ac- 
curate descriptions; 230 beautiful 
pictures; index. 

All ages. Paper, $1.75; cloth, $3 


IN PONDS AND STREAMS 


Written and illustrated by Mar- 
garet Waring Buck © “Crammed 
with attractive pictures and inter- 
esting facts . . .“ National 
Audubon Society. 

All ages. Paper, $1.75; cloth, $3 


IN YARDS AND GARDENS 


Written and illustrated by Margaret Waring Buck 
“Exceedingly well written. The black and white draw- 
ings .. . tell their story clearly.” The N. Y. Botanical 


Garden. 


All ages. Paper, $1.75; Cloth, $3 


MAKERS OF AMERICA 


A series of biographies for young readers, simply but dramatically written, 


on important figures in our country’s history. 


LEIF ERICSON, EXPLORER 
By Ruth Cromer Weir 
Ilustrated by Harve Stein 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, DISCOVERER 
By Alberta Powell Graham 
illustrated by Janice Holland 


CHAMPLAIN, FATHER OF NEW FRANCE 
By Cecile Pepin Edwards 
Illustrated by Frederick Chapman 
LA SALLE, RIVER EXPLORER 
By Alberta Powell Graham 
Illustrated by Avery Johnson 
WILLIAM PENN, FOUNDER AND FRIEND 
By Virginia Haviland 
illustrated by Peter Burchard 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, PRINTER & PATRIOT 
By Ruth Cromer Weir 
Illustrated by Rus Anderson 


Ages 8 up. $1.50 each 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, FIRST PRESIDENT 
By Elsie Ball 
Illustrated by Manning de V. Lee 


LAFAYETTE, FRIEND OF AMERICA 
By Alberta Powell Graham 
Illustrated by Ralph Ray 

SAM HOUSTON, FIGHTER AND LEADER 
By Frances F. Wright 
Illustrated by Robert Burns 

CLARA BARTON, RED CROSS PIONEER 
By Alberta Powell Graham 
illustrated by Clifford N. Geary 

THOMAS ALVA EDISON, INVENTOR 
By Ruth Cromer Weir 
Illustrated by Albert Orbaan 


THE WRIGHT BROTHERS, FIRST TO FLY 


By Madge Haines and Leslie Morrill 
Illustrated by Lee J. Ames 


ABINGDON PRESS ¢ Nashville 2, Tennessee 
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HENRY’S RIDE 


By Miriam Schlein, author of How Do You Travel? 


Pictures by Vana Earle 


@ Children will love this picture story, told with charm and 
humor, of Henry’s adventurous ride in his little open car 
through the rolling countryside. They will trace and retrace 
his route in the detailed, colorful drawings. Ages 3-7. $1.50 | 


GOD CARES FOR ME 


By Carolyn Muller Wolcott 
Illustrated by Lloyd Dotterer 


@ As Bobbie watches the stars through his 
window he wonders about the nighttime and 
God's plan. A companion volume to God 
Planned It That Way, this quiet little story 
will give small children a deeper feeling of 





WOBBLY WHEELS 


By Lilian Moore 
Pictures by Beth Krush 


An amusing, easy-to-read book about the 
true-to-life experiences of Jenny and Pete 
who help each other learn to ride a bike and 
to roller skate. Simple enough for beginning 
readers, its gay illustrations make it just 


love and security. 


MATILDA a 


Story and pictures by LeGrand 

@ Based on campus folklore is this 
hilarious tale of Matilda, the goat 
who was a favorite with the Columbia 
football team. How she saved the big 
game for Columbia is a story that will 
entertain children of all ages — and 
grownups, too! $2 


ELI WHITNEY, 
MASTER CRAFTSMAN 


By Miriam Gilbert 
Illustrated by Leonard Vosburgh 


@ Here, vividly presented, are the 
struggles and successes of this great 
inventor. His boyhood work, his de- 
termination to go to college, his in- 
vention of the cotton gin, and his 
contributions to American industry 
make a fascinating story. A Makers 
of America book. Ages 8 up. $1.50 


Boards. Ages 3-7. 


right for the picture-book age as well. $1.50 







TIMBER FROM : 
TERRY FORKS 


By Clara Baldwin A Sead 


Illustrated by Tom Leamon (Ze 
An unusual mystery told against the 
background of a lumber camp where 
Scotty Elwood spends the summer. 
Woven into this fast-moving story is 
an authentic picture of lumbering, an 
industry Miss Baldwin knows firsthand 
from her years of experience as a 
lumber broker. Ages 8 up. $2 


HILL FARM 

By Hildreth T. Wriston, 
author of Show Lamb 
Illustrated by Peter Burchard “4 
A realistic story of how an impulsive 
boy learns to accept responsibility 
when faced with an unexpected crisis. 
Told by an author who knows farm- 
ing and whose love of the New Eng- 
land country‘ side is contagious and 
warm. Ages 9 up. $2.50 


CLOTH BOUND 
ABINGDON PRESS © NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 
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CLA AT MIAMI BEACH 


JANE Darran, Chairman 1955-1956 


Children’s Library Association activities at the Miami Beach Conference 
surpassed all expectations. ‘The Newbery-Caldecott Banquet, usually con- 
sidered the highlight of the convention, had to share top honors this 
year with the Storytelling Festival and the Melcher Scholarship Fund 
Auction. ‘Those children’s librarians who were fortunate enough to at- 
tend the Conference are at a loss to say which program was the most 
successful. ‘Those who could not attend will enjoy reading accounts of the 
events in this issue of TON. 

The Newbery-Caldecott banquet was held in the most glamorous 
setting ever—the Pompeiian Room at the Eden Roc Hotel. In their 
speeches, both Miss Latham and Mr. Rojankovsky emphasized the im- 
portance of a good foundation and hard work in producing their ex- 
cellent books. Each told of something in his background which had- 
contributed to his development. Both charmed their audience with 
their sincerity as well as with their evident pleasure in their chosen work. 
Mr. Melcher’s now-traditional reading of ‘““The King’s Breakfast” was a 
fitting climax to the banquet program. 

The reception given for the more than one-thousand dinner guests 
by Harcourt Brace & Co. and Houghton Mifflin Co., publishers of the two 
medal books, was held on the terrace under the stars. It made a perfect 
ending for an evening that long will be remembered. 

‘To the many committee people who worked tirelessly to make these 
events so outstanding, the past chairman extends hearty and _ sincere 
thanks from every CLA member. ‘To enumerate all who helped would 
take too much space and, too, some name might be omitted. This could 
not be allowed. Every person who did a job, no matter how small, should 
be congratulated. It is only through the combined efforts of all that this 
Miami meeting was a success. 

Perhaps the most important business transaction was the acceptance 
of a tentative statement of the CLA field of responsibility, prepared by 
the Standards Committee, Rosemary FE. Livsey, Chairman. 

At the business meeting on Thursday, June 21, summary reports of the 
work of all committees were presented. Of outstanding interest was the 
work of the Recruiting Committee, Isabella Jinnette, Chairman, which 
presented an attractive new recruiting pamphlet for sale, and of the 
Melcher Scholarship Fund Publicity Committee, Marian Schroether, 
Chairman, which presented the facsimile stickers of the Newbery and 
Caldecott medals which are described on page 24. 
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NEWBERY-CALDECOTT VOTING GUIDE FOR CLA MEMBERS 


CHARLEMAE ROLLINS, Chairman N-C Committee 


It is the responsibility of all members of CLA to take part in the selection 
of the Newbery and Caldecott Awards. Indeed, it should be one of the 
most exciting activities of a children’s librarian’s year. ‘The Newbery- 
Caldecott Awards Committee urgently requests every member of CLA to 
read and evaluate the new titles as they are ordered, with a “weather eye” 
open for the “most distinguished book.” After reading and selecting your 
choice you must then exercise your membership rights by voting for the 
books. Before you send in your vote be sure to check the terms of the 
Awards. 

‘The Newbery Medal is awarded annually to the author of the most 
distinguished contribution to American literature for children published 
during the year just elapsed—1ig56. ‘The author must be a citizen or resi- 
dent of the United States. ‘The unanimous vote of the committee is neces- 
sary if the work of a previous recipient is to be considered. 

‘The Caldecott Medal is awarded for the most distinguished American 
picture book for children chosen from those published in the United 
States during the previous year—1956. ‘The medal may be given to two 
artists who work together. Distinction should be made between a picture 
book and an illustrated book. The story should not be as important as the 
pictures. Only by unanimous vote of the committee can this medal be 
given twice to the same artist. 

Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, President of the R. R. Bowker Company, is 
the donor of the medals. Your CLA Newbery-Caldecott Awards Com- 
mittee chairman will announce the winners of the 1956 awards early in 
March 1957 in New York. ‘The recipients will accept the awards at the 
Newbery-Caldecott banquet at the ALA Conference in Kansas City in 
June 1957- 

‘The Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee wishes to stress the im- 
portance of each member’s vote. ‘These votes are tabulated and sent to 
committee members before they cast their first ballots. ‘Thus your votes 
guide the committee members. ‘The Committee is made up of the officers 
of CLA, the chairmen of its standing committees, three elected members- 
at-large, the members of the Book Evaluation Committee, and five repre- 
sentatives appointed by the chairman of the American Association of 
School Librarians. 

Please send your selections for the 1956 Newbery Medal and the 1956 
Caldecott Medal to the Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee Chairman, 
Charlemae Rollins, 4801 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois. All 
CLA members will receive a post-card ballot early in November. ‘These 
must be returned to us before December 10, 1956. 
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SUGAR ON THE BREAD 









Excerpts from an address by MARGARET A. Epwarps, Coordinator of 
Work with Young People, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md., 
at a meeting of the Association of Young People’s Librarians at the 
American Library Association Conference, Tuesday morning, June 







19, 1950. 





Last winter the undergrowth on my little farm was cut and left in piles 
for burning, but not until recently did I find time to set it afire. On a 
warm moonlit evening in spring I was watching one of the fires near the 
little road that runs by the farm when I was joined by a fourteen-year-old 
neighbor whose life is pretty well filled with hard work and privation. As 
we stood discussing one thing and another, we heard the roar of a power- 
ful engine. For Earl, this was spark to ignition, “That's a hot-rodder,” he 
said. ‘To my amazement, I found myself sharing his excitement. Down our 
country lane a youth was driving a powerful car that he had probably 
hopped up himself. More than likely there was a beautiful girl at his side 
and with the wind on their faces and the moon shining down, they 
were speeding along defying God and man. “Boy, is he burning it up!” 
Earl said. Forgetting my role as a mentor of teen-agers and a responsible 
citizen of the Republic [ said to myself in my outmoded slang, “Yea, Bo!” 
before a huge tractor trailer came into sight and shattered our dreams. 

On another day, I picked up a farm woman in my car and as we rode 
to Baltimore she informed me that “The teen-agers ain’t like they used to 
be, seem like.” I gave her the same old answer—that there is nothing the 
matter with them but the adults responsible for them, However, I believe 
the woman was right. We might even go her one better. “Nobody ain't 
like they used to be, seem like,” because everybody is supercharged. ‘The 
atom bomb, television, the advance of science and all the stimuli of the 
age have supercharged us all. When I was a teen-ager, I never quite 
cleared up in my mind the mathematical mystery of the big pipe and the 
little pipe filling the cistern or the dog chasing the rabbit, but the other 
night I heard a nine-year-old boy explain to Groucho Marx simply and 
clearly what makes an atom bomb explode. 

This mental supercharging, which is both good and bad, affects chil 
dren who overrun our young-adult collections hunting stories of love and 
war. It affects adults who either have no time to read or else read far 
better than in past years. ‘The age group most affected, however, is the 
adolescent who has changed enough to make it imperative for us to re- 
examine our methods of approaching him. 

Let us divide these supercharged teen-agers into three classes: the 
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juvenile delinquent, the emotionally-disturbed and those with very low 
1.Q.’s; those with average_I.Q.’s who, though they may read quite simple 
books or none, can be developed into good readers; and the intelligent, 
promising young adults who are reading or would read on a very high 
level. 

At the risk of being booed, I shall say that most of us cannot work 
effectively with the first group. What is going to become of them? I do not 
know, but alas, few of them are going to be saved by librarians or books. 
It seems evident that most of them will never be able to read the type of 
book that will help to balance and enrich their personalities and that most 
of us do not have the techniques to interest juvenile delinquents in read- 
ing. If this is so, our energies might better be directed elsewhere. ‘These 
emotionally-disturbed adolescents present a challenge to the highly trained 
social worker, Is it not possible that librarians who feel called upon to 
keep these young people off the street by inviting them to play records or 
watch television programs or play games have invaded the field of the 
social worker and are wasting the taxpayers’ money unless, by some 
miracle, these activities do lead to reading? Almost any project that in- 
duces young people to read books is justifiable but, in the process of in- 
teresting a few delinquents, the librarian can neglect the many potential 
readers and at the same time, crowd the library with loud, inconsiderate 
young people who make it impossible for others to make good use of our 
services. 

Whenever we provide social activities for teen-agers of any type, let 
us watch the results with a fishy eye. Berate statistics as you will, they are 
still the most reliable measure of the results of our efforts as librarians 
and if the books stay on the shelves after we have entertained these young- 
sters over a period of time, there is grave doubt as to the justification of 
our efforts. Might we not, with the same energy, have reached more peo- 
ple in a different way? 

The young-adult librarian looking for work can find a fallow field in 
the second group composed of the average teen-agers—the average of this 
supercharged generation. ‘They are eager to live, to be something, to do 
things. ‘Teen-agers want to know how to repair a car, how to be good con- 
versationalists, how to dance gracefully, how to excel in a sport; they want 
to know what love is. ‘Vo find out they will read both Duvall’s Facts of 
Life and Love and The Nine Brides and Granny Ilite. They want to 
know about dating and how to strike a balance between popularity and 
promiscuity. ‘This they can learn from the teen-age storics and the Daly 
girls. They want to know what it is like to be married and have children 
and they find satisfaction in The Rolling Years, Mrs. Mike and East Wind, 
West Wind. They read avidly of the Civil War; they like action and can 
enjoy almost any book about war and courage under pressure. 

With all these basic interests to build on, the young-adult librarian 
can add other interests and can deepen and expand the reading of those 
who come to the library. Incidentally, as we all know, one of the best ways 
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to get teen-agers to the library is to satisfy the customers who do come. 
When word gets around that a grand young-adult librarian is dispensing 
the kinds of books mentioned above, many teen-agers will take advantage 
of the service. How many new readers we have gained from the friends 
who came along with a reader! However, let us not delude ourselves. We 
have terrific competition and libraries have to do more than provide a 
collection of books and a young-adult librarian. We must learn to ad- 
vertise our books and sell the idea of reading. 

‘The third class of reader is both the delight and despair of the young- 
adult librarian—the intelligent, talented young adult who is or should 
be on his way to becoming a fine reader, ‘These young people are as super- 
charged for excellence as is the first class for delinquency. ‘The best of 
our young people are the most brilliant, the best informed, the most ma- 
ture adolescents this country has ever known. It is the obligation of the 
young-adult librarian to interest them in reading and to keep them read- 
ing. Like the average teen-ager, the superior adolescent has a passion for 
living. With every atom of his supercharged being he wants to live and 
he will read books when he is convinced that in books he may find in cap- 
sule, easy-to-take form a concentration of the meaning and pleasure of life. 

Now that we have defined our territory, what have books to offer these 
teen-agers? For one thing, they tell him about people. ‘There is Boone 
Caudill (in the adult edition of The Big Sky) the young man who ran away 
to the early West, who ate meat without salt, who loved the ‘Teton moun- 
tains, who drank and fought and hunted—free as the wind until he fell 
in love with Teal Eye, the Indian girl. While this love limited his freedom, 
it was a shelter, too, until by his reckless jealousy in one hour, he de- 
stroyed ‘Teal Eye’s love, killed his best friend and blotted the sun from 
his life. In the end, we see him fleeing the West—floating down the river 
on a pirogue, half a mind to turn about and strike out as he had struck 
out long ago. “Only it couldn’t be the same again, not any more. . . no 
matter how much he wanted the world big again and the way clear and the 
air blue and deep above.” When he left the pirogue at St. Louis, Black Sam, 
the keel boatman looked up. his eyes suddenly soft and deep. “Goo’ bye,” 
he said, “Goo’ bye, sad man.” 

Boone Caudill is not the only man who has destroyed his chances of 
happiness. Many people have done that. Many more of us are capable of 
it. Books can show teen-agers that people are as complex as jig-saw puzzles. 
Anna Karenina, Henry the Eighth and his red-haired daughter, Scarlett 
O'Hara, Miss Dove, and many another show him that strong people often 
have weaknesses, that bad people may have good qualities and that the 
adolescent does not need to despair of his own shortcomings, but may 
develop his best qualities and live at peace with himself. 

In A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, Mrs. Nolan tried to keep her husband's 
drinking a secret but finally broke down to say to her unconventional 
sister, “And now you know it all, Sissy, Johnny’s a drunk.” ‘To which 
Sissy replied, “Well, everybody’s something.” Young people are on the 
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way to maturity when they learn from books that all of us fall short of 
our dreams, that “everybody’s something.” 

Books offer patterns to the teen-ager. While they often select as per- 
sonality patterns adults they know in the flesh, still they can sometimes 
get more inspiring and reliable patterns from people whose lives have 
been distilled in books. For in the book, they have a chance to consider 
the whole of a life without inconsequential trivialities—to know what 
important influences have pressed upon the person—why he grieved or 
laughed or failed or succeeded. In three hours he can review an entire 
lifetime and come to a decision as to the quality of the life he has been 
sampling. 

Eleanor Roosevelt in This is My Story and This 1 Remember lets us 
see how she changed the neglect and loneliness of her childhood into con- 
cern and love for other neglected friendless people—how patriotism for 
her meant enduring the scornful laughter of America in order to render 
America a service—how moral courage enabled her to risk the President’s 
disapproval in order to tell him unpleasant truths that no one else dared 
discuss with him. Father Flanagan’s faith in boys; young John Gunther's 
gallant dying; Wyatt Earp’s cold courage as sheriff of ‘Tombstone, Ari- 
zona; Gandhi's self-discipline and vision; Dr. Carver’s triumph over in- 
dignities and handicaps—all these have something to offer the young 
person attempting to shape his own personality. ‘The art of living can be 
acquired through books. ‘The teen-ager does not necessarily learn any- 
thing when he reads some of them but he becomes something. 

It is always well to have in mind the facts about any country, but facts 
alone do not promote a feeling of kinship. One can read extensively of 
the poverty of the Chinese peasant, of the cruel overlords, the family or- 
ganization, the methods of agriculture but not care about the people. But 
one cannot read The Good Earth and remain indifferent to the Chinese. 
If Agnes Keith could come from a Japanese prison camp where she was 
insulted and tortured to declare her heart free of bitterness and hatred 
and to restate her faith in the brotherhood of man, the adolescent who 
reads her Three Came Home can look through her eyes to world under- 
standing. Howe’s Call /t Treason restores our faith in German youth; 
Rukmani’s love for her Indian husband in Nectar in a Sieve is as real as 
that of any occidental girl for a man and the suffering of the Zulu priest 
in Cry, the Beloved Country is the suffering of all men. 

All these books and hundreds of others in our young-adult collections 
are meaningful to the adolescent only if he reads them. Here is bread. 
With what sugar shall we sprinkle it to get the young adult to taste and 
see that it is good? 

Before we seek out the teen-ager we need to be ready for him when he 
comes to the library with a special collectign of the books that will help 
establish him as an adult reader. A collection made up only of older chil- 
dren’s books and books written for teen-agers will not be enough. A good 
majority of the books should be adult. To locate the collection ideally, it 
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should be set up in or near the adult collection. ‘The most important fea- 
ture of all this is, of course, the young-adult librarian. 

The biggest mistake this librarian can make is to underplay his job, 
to spend time proving that he is a good fellow and that he hopes to take 
the sting out of reading. It is exciting to read books and people who do not 
read them are missing out. ‘The charm, the sophistication, the sparkling 
personality of the young-adult librarian should be credited in large part 
by the teen-ager to the wide reading of the said librarian. ‘The teen-ager 
who contemplates this librarian should say to himself, “If this is what 
reading books does to one, | must read.” 

It cannot be said too often that no creative reading program can be set 
up without a young-adult librarian who has a passion for living and a love 
of people and books. If reading is bread to the spirit, the young-adult 
librarian must be an artist in spreading butter and sugar on the bread; 
that is, he must know how to make reading appealing and important. 


CARNIVAL OF BOOKS BRANCHES OU'l 


Carnival of Books, Ruth Harshaw’s weekly program on children’s books 
which originates over WMAQ-NBC in Chicago, is now done “in coopera- 
tion with the American Library Association” as stated at the beginning 
and end of each show. Although not at present on the network, tapes of 
the show are obtained by a number of commercial and educational sta- 
tions and rebroadcast locally. Late this summer the National Association 
of Educational Broadcasters arranged to obtain tapes of the program and 
will make them available to the educational stations it serves. Mrs. Har- 
shaw’s programs will now be available to a much larger audience. 

Books by European authors, who will also be program guests, are to be 
featured this fall. From France come Marguerite Clément (/n France) on 
October 27, Michel Rouzé (Mystery of Mont Saint-Michel) on November 
g and Laurent de Brunholf (Babar’s Fair) on November 10. 

England sends Grace Hogarth (The FKunny Guy) on November 17, 
Richard Church (five Boys in a Cave) on November 24, Joseph Chipper- 
field (Windruff of Links Tor) on December 1, and Rumer Godden (The 
Fairy Doll) on December 8. 


Loca. History 


How do you help children and young people who come to your library 
with school assignments in local history? We are all aware of the rising 
interest in this field. But the material that students require is often wal- 
uable, rare, out-of-print, ephemeral, or non-existent in our libraries. The 
editor would welcome hearing what your library and community are 


doing about this problem. 
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Original illustration by Robert McCloskey for the recruiting leaflet WANTED—YOU, THE CHIL- 
DREN’S LIBRARIAN which has just been published by the CLA. 

Distribute these attractive folders to interested young people and their parents. Feature 
them in library exhibits and on your bulletin boards. See that each vocational guidance person 
in your community has a supply. Make sure that copies find their way into the collections of 
career material in your area’s colleges, high schools and junior high schools. Then TELL US how 
you have used them most successfully. 

Prices start at $1.50 for 25 copies; $2.75 for 50; $5.25 for 100; $20.00 for 500 copies. Orders 
should be sent to the ALA Publishing Department, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11. 


Consider then, the factors influencing the recruitment of librarians; pride 
in a profession, dissemination of information as to what librarians do, dis- 
tribution of accurate facts about the profession and the assumption of re- 
sponsibility for attracting capable young people to librarianship. 

In the last analysis a librarian is a recruiter whether he realizes it or 
not. So look well to this day, this hour, this minute. 


From “Recruitment 1956,” by Alice D. Rider, New York Library Associa- 
tion Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 3 (June 1956), p. 33-36. 
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SOMETHING NEW! SOMETHING GRAND! 





CAROLYN W. FieLp, Chairman, Melcher Scholarship Fund Auction 







Yes, the Melcher Scholarship Fund Auction, held at the Fontainebleau 
Hotel during the 1956 Conference, was new, grand, and wonderful! For 
two evenings until after midnight, librarians, publishers, exhibitors, and 
other interested persons were bound together in a congenial yet competi- 
tive atmosphere. Some came to bid and some came just to watch the fun. 
‘Thanks to the excellent display of the items at the Eden Roc Hotel during 
the early part of the week and the fine cooperation of Lyman Pickett 
of the Fontainebleau Hotel staff in regard to the arrangements in the ball- 
room, the auction generated its own excitement and kept people coming 
in. This exciting interlude in the busy Conference schedule raised $3,255 
for the Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship Fund, leaving approximately 
$5,000 still to be raised in order to reach the goal of $25,000. 

An article has appeared in the September issue of the ALA Bulletin 
decribing the vibrant atmosphere and giving details on many of the items 
for sale. In order not to repeat this information, I would like to take this 
opportunity to thank publicly the many people who contributed to the 
success of the Auction: Ruth Gagliardo who not only collected the items 
but also assisted the two auctioneers on those two memorable nights; the 
hundreds of authors, illustrators, publishers, librarians, trustees, exhibi- 
tors, and friends of books and libraries, who not only donated the items 
for the auction but came and bought; Mr. Walter Schatzki, Henry Koval, 
and Dinah Lindauer for their fine work on the Auction Catalog; Martin 
Josephs of Imperial Book Company who did a magnificent job of packing 
and shipping the items to Miami—gratis; the staff of the Central Chil- 
dren’s Department of the Free Library of Philadelphia who spent weeks 
sorting and wrapping the items; Grace Rayfuse and May Edmonds of the 
Miami Public Library who not only attended to the local arrangements, 
but also packed and mailed the items after the Conference was over; 
Lyman Pickett of the Fontainebleau staff and the management of the 
Eden Roc Hotel for their fine cooperation; the many librarians who 
served as hostesses to display the items prior to the auction; the dynamic 
corps of Deposit Clerks under the leadership of Arthur H. Parsons, Jr., 
who had suggested the Auction in the beginning; Emerson Greenaway and 
his assistants who handled the finances; the assistants to the auctioneers 
who kept the “Lazy Susan” revolving with some choice book or print; last 
but not least, our two wonderful auctioneers, Jerry Cushman and Quincy 
Mumford! 

To one and all, the grateful thanks of the Children’s Library Asso- 
ciation and the future recipients of the Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship 
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A BOOK TO REMEMBER 


There are books which have stood the test of time, books we should take 
a moment to stop and remember, even when the new books are coming 
faster than ever. Do you have a candidate? In the next issue we'd like to 
use a review of a book for young people’s librarians to remember. Mrs. 
Hodges, in the first of a series, has set us a high standard. Think about 
your choice and then send the editor your review. 


Otto of The Silver Hand; written and illustrated by Howard Pyle. 
New York, Scribner. 1888. 


In the Middle Ages, monasteries stood like beacons on their hills, lighting 
the darkness of the world, Otto, in Pyle’s story, is taken by his father, the 
robber baron Conrad, to be brought up on such a hill in the peaceful 
monastery of St. Michaelsburg. 

When he returns at the age of twelve to his father’s grim and forbid- 
ding castle, he is unfitted for the life of violence that is lived there. He 
falls an easy prey to his father’s enemy, Baron Henry, who carries the 
child to an almost impregnable fortress and cuts off his hand. ‘The rescue 
of Otto builds the plot to a pitch of unsurpassed dramatic intensity as 
Otto is brought, swinging by a rope, down the precipice of the castle's 
outer walls. ‘The climax is reached when Baron Conrad, protecting the 
flight of his son to sanctuary in the monastery, meets Baron Henry in a 
death struggle on a narrow bridge. Both are swept away in the torrent 
below. 

Vivid, terse description is used to create mood and build suspense, 
and Pyle’s black and white illustrations highlight each scene—the sunlit 
dream of life in “The White Cross on the Hill,” the menace of the castle's 
dark stone, the tense waiting of an archer hidden in shadow at the edge of 
a cobbled and moonlit courtyard, the impact of steel on steel in the melee 
of battle. 

Here is creative imagination and a style that reveals the beauty and 
strength, the suppleness and color of the English language without using 
a complex word or an involved sentence. ‘The book needs only to be put 
into the hands of a ten-to-twelve year old child who wants exciting plot 
and fast pace. He will sense the meaning of Otto’s two worlds of darkness 
and of light, of war and of peace, of lawlessness and of order. When he 
has finished Otto of The Silver Hand he will want Men of Tron and all 
the rest of Pyle. From that day the grandeur of the Middle Ages will in- 
deed be to him an open book. : 


MARGARET HopcGes, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
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“Now, see what they're 
saying about these new 


ESITTLE. 


Books for Boys and Girls 







Pictures and story by 
PHYLLIS ROWAND. “Onc and Buzz 


of the best buys of the sea- By LOUISE DYER HARRIS 
son,” says MARY ELISABETH and NORMAN DYER HAR- 
EDES in the Publishers’ RUS, The true-to-life stories 
Weekly of this “different,” of the littlest bird and the 
“funny,” “imaginative,” littlest bee “fit together nat- 
“enchanting,” “bewitching” urally. Lush pictures by 
picture book about a big dog Robert Candy.” — VIRGINIA 
who adopted a large family. KIRKUS. 6up. $2.50 
4up. $2.50 




















‘“‘Little, Brown has 
brought back into print 
THE TENGGREN MOTHER 
GOOSE, a medium-priced 
($3.50) edition of the 
most popular Mother 
Goose rhymes with 
amusing, gaily colored 
pictures by Gustav Ten- 
ggren on every page.” 
—Publishers’ Weekly 






































































*Stowaway 
TO THE 
MUSHROOM PLANET 


By ELEANOR CAMERON. 
“There will certainly be a 
large audience awaiting this 
sequel to THE WONDERFUL 
FLIGHT TO THE MUSHROOM 
PLANET.””—MARY ELISABETH 
Epes, Publishers’ Weekly. 
Illustrated by Robert Henn- 
eberger. 9up. $2.75 


*Lost in 


By FARLEY MOWAT. 
HOWARD BOSTON writes in 
the N.Y. Times of this story 
of survival in the wilds, “An 
engrossing, well-construct- 
ed tale, sharp with the tang 
of the northland.” Illustra- 
ted by Charles H. Geer. 

12 up. $3.00 







*SOUTH SEA HOLIDAY 
By Lypta Davis. “A lively adventure story about a fam- 
ily that travels among the exotic islands of the South 
Seas.”"—Publishers’ Weekly. Ulustrated by Dr. Tom 
Davis. 8-12. $2.95 
*THE SONG OF LAMBERT 
By MAzo DE LA Rocue. This fable of the singing lamb 
was first published in England where the London Times 
found in it “an enchanting freedom.” Illustrated by 
Eileen Soper. 8-10. $2.50 
ARCTIC BUSH PILOT 
By Bup HELMERICKS. Virginia Kirkus praises the “fine, 
factual adventure material” in this latest account of a , 
working pilot’s experiences in the Arctic. Photographs 
by the author. 12 up. $3.00 
MAGIC BULLETS 
By Louis SUTHERLAND. “Graphic, informative illustra- 
tions by Harper Johnson, a brief bibliography for further 
reading, and an index add to the usefulness of a fasci- 
nating book covering the progress of medical research.” 
—D. M. in the Saturday Review. 12up. $3.00 


CLOUDS, RINGS AND CROCODILES 
By H. Percy WILKINS. “The latest information about 
rocket ships and the planets is incorporated to satisfy 
the young space fan’s interest in facts rather than 
astounding Action.”_-Retail Bookseller. Mlustrated by 
Anne Marie Jauss. 12 up. $3.00 















































*Atlantic Monthly Press Books * LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY * BOSTON 


HAVE YOU SEEN? 


A quarterly listing selected by a committee of Chicago children’s 
librarians: KATHRYN C, EzeLi, ELIZABETH L. Kinc, HAZEL WEINSTEIN, 
and HELEN C. BouGu, Chairman. 


Allen, Jerry, “Tom Sawyer’s Town,” National Geographic, Vol. 110, No. 7 
(July 1956), p. 120+. 


Photographs and information about Hannibal, Missouri, the town that has gained 
fame because of a book published eighty years ago. Last year 127,000 visitors went 
to see ‘Tom Sawyer’s home town. 


Brown, Spencer, “How Educate the Gifted Child?,”” Commentary, Vol. 21, 
No. 6 (June 1956), p. 532-541. 
A survey of current techniques for spotting and then educating exceptionally 


gifted children, and suggestions for a sensible approach to the problem of 
precocity. 


Clemens, Cyril, “he Children’s Author: A. A. Milne,” Hobbies, Vol. 61, 
No. 4 (June 1956), p. 106+. 


A life of the beloved author of the Pooh books. 


Dupee, Gordon, “Can Johnny’s Parents Read?,” Saturday Review, Vol. 39, 
No, 22 (June 2, 1956), p. 5+. 


A plea for parents to read, as children are the greatest imitators in the world. 


Evans, Ernestine, “Summer Reading for the Young,” House & Garden, 
J J : 
Vol. 110, No. 7 (July 1956), p. 87. 
Short article about children’s reading interests and a list of new picture books: 
surprises and easy reading, nature and science, and history in fact and fiction. 


Jackson, Charlotte, “New Books for Children,” Atlantic, Vol. 197, No. 6 


(June 1956), p. 82+. 

Widow of the author and critic Joseph Henry Jackson does a monthly round-up 
of children’s books for the San Francisco Chronicle. This is an annotated list of 
children’s books selected by the reviewer as the ones she thinks “stick out like a 
plump plum in the pudding.” 


Jameson, Robert U. and Ketchum, E. Gillet, “Common Sense About Chil- 


dren’s Reading,” Saturday Evening Post, Vol. 228, No. 41 (April 7, 
1956), p. 23+. 

“No reading problem” say these experts, “should cause parental hysterics.”” Here 
they dispel some of the ideas that have been circulated about children’s minds. 


Usher, Ann, “For Rich Rewards Make Bedtime ‘Storytime,’” Better 
Homes & Gardens, Vol. 34, No. 6 (June 1956), p. 188+. 
Any child is lucky whose parents have established the rewarding custom of telling 


or reading a story when he is settled for the night. 
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CAMPBELL AND HALL, INC. 


WHOLESALERS TO THE BOOK TRADE 







Prompt, Friendly, Complete In-Print Book 





Service to Schools and Libraries 7 Broad 







Bookstock 4 Generous Discounts 7 Com- 


plete Reporting Service y Buying Guides 






for Adult Books and Children’s Books 


g8g COMMONWEALTH AVENUE Boston 17, MAss. 


wbh yoy 


@ SAVE MONEY ON THE 
PURCHASE PRICE 


@ SAVE TIME MAKING SELECTIONS 
@ SAVE TIME MAKING ORDERS 
@ SAVE MORE MONEY BY GETTING 


““BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND” 
PRE-BOUND BOOKS 


35 Fall Selections by 
Favorite Authors NOW AVAILABLE 


* 
Join THE BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 


PREBOUND BOOK CLUB TODAY 


SEND FOR LITERATURE 


[seep ERet Fate 


Manufacturers of 
**BOUND- % STAY-BOUND"’ PREBOUND BOOKS 
Jacksonville, Iilinois 










FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 


@ SOLD IN SPECIAL PACKAGES to 
help librarians build an exciting 
and stimulating collection of for- 
eign language books for children. 


@ BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
selected by expert librarians for li- 
brary use 


@ A PROJECT SPONSORED BY ALA 














































For catalog and information 
WRITE TO: 


PACKAGE LIBRARY OF 
FOREIGN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


69-41 Groton Street, Forest Hills 
New York 75 






















RECENT CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Recommended for first purchase by the Book Evaluation Committee, 
Children’s Library Association, This list was prepared under the di- 
rection of LAURA E, Catuon, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 


Ball, Zachary, pseud., and Fowler, Myra. Wilderness Teacher; illus. by 
Leonard Vosburgh. Rand, 1956. $2.75. 


When necessity forces fifteen-year-old Selina to move with her relatives from 
Cleveland to the Florida wilderness in 1894, her dream of becoming a school- 
teacher seems over. Gradually she grows to love her new home and succeeds in 
establishing a school for the children of the pioneer settlement. ‘The setting is 
well drawn and there are exciting adventures for Selina. 


Barrow, George. Your World in Motion; the Story of Energy; illus. by 
Mildred Waltrip. Harcourt, 1956. $2.95. 


The author, a former science teacher, presents with clarity this informative story 
of motion and energy and shows the parts they play in our everyday activities. 
Chapters on water, air, heat, light, electricity, x-rays, electronics, sound, radio, 
television and atomic energy and its future will be of interest to scientifically 
minded boys and girls. Diagrams, a few simple experiments, and a good index 
add value. 


Carlson, Bernice Wells. Act Jt Out; illus. by Laszlo Matulay. Abingdon, 
1956. $2.00 
Clear, concise directions for presenting games, pantomimes, dramatic stunts, 
tableaux, skits, plays and pageants and for making simple puppets and giving 
puppet plays. ‘The ideas are original and suggest additional improvisations. 


Cassell, Sylvia. Nature Games and Activities; illus. by Peter Burchard. 
Harper, 1956. $2.50. 
An activity book for both younger children and adults working with children. 
Suggestions are many and varied, the directions easy to follow and the necessary 
materials readily available. Subjects include birdwatching, star-gazing, gardening, 
collecting insects and leaves, the building of an aquarium, and “This ’n’ That.” 


Cook, David Coxe. How Airplanes Are Made; illus, with photographs. 
Dodd, 1956. $1.95. 


In the foreword Mr. Cook summarizes his book: “In words and pictures, you will 
see exactly how an Air Force bomber is made—from the moment the idea for a 
new model is born until the time the finished plane is rolled out of the factory 
for its first flight on an invisible highway of air.” With this story of the building 
of a Boeing B-52, the reader also finds instructions to make a scale model of the 
bomber and a glossary of aviation words. 
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Dalgliesh, Alice. The Fourth of July Story; illus. by Marie Nonnast. 
Scribner, 1956. $2.75. 
The author, with brief text, avoiding details, answers very satisfactorily the 
young child’s question, “Why do we have a holiday on the Fourth of July?” 
Both the vivid pictures in color and the readable text present early problems 
and struggles of the young country as it declared and ultimately attained its 
independence. 












Farjeon, Eleanor, The Little Bookroom; Eleanor Farjeon’s Short Stories 
for Children Chosen by Herself; illus. by Edward Ardizzone. Oxford, 
1956. $3.00. 
These twenty-seven lovely fairy tales, outstanding examples of the imagination 
and beautiful writing of this author, will appeal to both children and adults. 
The stories, some long and some short, are suitable for telling or for reading 
aloud, Some are from collections now out-of-print. The drawings in black and 

white add to the charm of the book. 









Henderson, Le Grand. Matilda; illus. by the author, Abingdon, 1956. 
$2.00. 

This is the amusing and amazing tale of the goat Matilda who won the big 
football game for Columbia University and became “an honorary student 
with the right to eat all the old examination papers.” Both story and pictures 
produce a popular combination football-funny story for the younger reader. 











Jagendorf, M. A., and ‘Tillhagen, C. H. The Gypsies’ Fiddle and Other 
Gypsy Tales; illus. by Hans Helweg. Vanguard, 1956. $3.00. 
“If it hadn’t happened, it wouldn't be told.” So begin many of these twenty-one 
colorful and often humorous stories told by the gypsy, ‘Vaikon. There are stories 
of peasants and princes, coppersmiths and fiddlers, flying horses and spirits, good 
and bad—all to be enjoyed by young and old. Storytellers will find new tales and 
be interested in the notes about the stories, properly placed at the end of the 
book. 









Lear, Edward. Edward Lear’s Nonsense Book; selected and illus. by ‘Tony 
Palazzo. Garden City, 1956. $2.50. 

Fighteen favorite rhymes, including “The Owl and the Pussy-Cat,” “The 
Jumblies,” and “A Nonsense Alphabet” presented in a large picture book with 
delightfully humorous illustrations in color which retain the spirit of Lear. 








Lewellen, John Bryan. The True Book of Knights; illus. by Frances 
Eckart. Childrens Press, 1956. $2.00, 
\ useful book, well written, well illustrated and interesting. It gives information 


on castles, knights, armor and medieval life for the younger reader. A touch of 
humor in both text and pictures will appeal to older boys and girls also. 













Simpson, Dorothy. /sland in the Bay. Lippincott, 1956. $2.50. 
An isolated island off the coast of Maine is the setting for this story of sixteen 
year-old Lynn Swenson’s successful struggle to prove to himself and to his stern 
grandfather that he is a real islander and capable of making his way despite odds. 

The characterizations are good and the portrayal of island life is realistic. 
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Udry, Janice May. A Tree is Nice; illus. by Mare Simont. Harper, 1956. 
$2.50. 
Gay, attractive pictures in both color and in black and white blend with a simply 
written—almost poetic—text which tells of the comforts afforded children’ by 
trees. ‘Trees make many pleasures possibles: climbing, playing in leaves and tree- 
tops, swinging, and picnicking—in short, ‘Trees are very nice.” 













Unstead, R. J. Looking at History: Britain from Caveman to the Present 
Day; illus. Macmillan, 1956. $4.00. 


Four books which have proved useful in the schools of England have been 
brought together in this excellent, pictorial social history of England. Very brief, 
informative paragraphs combined with sixteen color plates and nearly a thousand 
detailed illustrations should make this a popular book, Fine background material 
for American history because the book presents conditions in England which 
caused many to seek the new world and shows the origin of many of our customs. 


Wellman, Manly Wade. To Unknown Lands; illus. by Leonard Everett 


Fisher, Holiday House, 1956. $2.75. 
Columbus’ garrison, left in Haiti, disappeared, but in this convincing story of 
suspense and action, one reads of “what might have happened” to two of his 
men—the Englishman, ‘Vall Arthur Lake and Irish Willy O'Naill, proud descend- 
ant of Cuchulain. These two, becoming friends with the son of a Mayan chieftain, 
with their courage and knowledge of European warfare, lead the Mayan tribe to 
victory over a cruel Aztec tribe. Based on research and imagination. For the 
middle grades. 


















For WEE WIGGLERS 





Story Time for Wee Wigglers is a bibliography of materials for preschool 
story hours. A limited supply of single copies is available from the Chil- 
dren’s Department, Gary Public Library, Fifth Avenue at Adams Street, 
Gary, Indiana. 


For REAL READERS 


Books are Vacations is the title of the new reading list published by the 
Horn Book, Inc. ‘There are some 200 titles for “pleasure reading” for boys 
and girls from 8 to 12 years who have mastered the mechanics of reading 
and are ready and eager to explore new realms. Compiled chiefly by Lois 
R. Markey, Supervisor of Work with Children and Young People, Con- 
cord Public Library, Concord, N. H., this list will be revised from time to 
time and is not intended to be definitive oy basic. Seventy-five cents per 
copy from ‘The Horn Book, Inc., 585 Boylston Street, Boston 16. 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY'S JUNe CONFERENCE 

During the first week of June 1956, the Division of Library Science at 
Indiana University, in cooperation with the Women’s National Book 
Association, sponsored a conference on Children’s Books and Publishing. 
The conference attracted more than seventy participants from the mid- 
west, south and southwest. ‘The purpose of the program was to help inter- 
pret to persons with a professional interest in better books for boys and 
girls what the unique contribution of the publisher, the author, the editor 
and the distributor is to a fine book. Free discussion proved an especially 
stimulating aspect of the conference. 

Each speaker was a leader in his respective field, chosen for his ability 
to interpret as well as to perform in his area of specialization. Conference 
speakers included authors Marchette Chute, John Lewellen, Lynd Ward, 
and Ellen Wilson. From the field of publishing came Helen Jones (Little, 
Brown), Hilda Livingston Lindley (New American Library), Virginia 
Mathews (Longmans, Green), Edwin Snyder (Rand McNally), and Ben 
Zevin (World), Among the librarians who participated were Augusta 
Baker, Mary K. Eakin, Dorothy Lawson, Harriet Long, Mary Helen 
Mahar, Barbara Moody, Norma Rathbun, and Evelyn Sickels. 


a 


RUTGERS ROUND-UP 

The Institute on Children’s Books and Book Production held its last 
session on May 29th with a “Festival of Authors and Illustrators” at which 
Louis Slobodkin, Catherine Peare, H. A. Rey, Margaret Ayer, Phyllis 
Whitney, and Regina Woody spoke. ‘The Institute had a total enrollment 
of 89 teachers, librarians and parents from all over the North Jersey area. 

Professor Mary Gaver reports that in September the Graduate School 
of Library Service began using classrooms in the new University Library 
Building. Books were transferred from old library to new by campus 
athletes. Classrooms are immediately adjacent to the stacks on which the 
professional collection and the juvenile collection for the use of library- 
school students are shelved. There is a fine collection of children’s books 
which was built up between 1930 and 1950 by the faculty of the former 
Department of Library Science of the New Jersey College for Women, 
and this basic collection is in continuous development. 

The School of Library Service will sponsor a one-day “Book Evalua- 
tion Clinic” on October 27th, to which children’s and school librarians 
from the central counties of New Jersey will be invited. This will consti- 
tute an attempt on the part of library school to help librarians serving 
children and young people to work together in evaluating new books. A 
group of library-school students and school and children’s librarians will 
assist Mary Gaver and Jane Hobson, the State School Library Consultant, 
in conducting the Clinic. 
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REGIONAL NEWS 


Edited by 


September's Baccalaureate 
A combination is 
Of Crickets—Crows—and _ Retrospects 
And a dissembling Breeze. 
E.D. 


We could tell Emily that so, too, is the 
Regional News this fall a blend of places, 
names and exultations, a backward glance 
and a whisper of colorful months ahead. 
As summer glides into fall, the informa- 
tion coming our way tells of fair weather, 
and reading clubs. There are movements 
of people and a flow of ideas, gleeful an- 
nouncements of achievements and _ of 
promising plans and, underneath all, the 
expression of continual delight in working 
with children, teen-agers, and books. Here 
as we gather the pieces and put them to- 
gether for your pleasure we add our fare- 
well to summer, and salute the fall with 
its abundance of good things, including 
the blaze of beech and maple, and busy 
library days. 


PEOPLE ... 


CANADA .... Eleanor Estes made new 
friends for herself and ‘The Moffats” 
when she spoke to an open meeting of the 
Children’s Section of the Ontario Library 
Association, at the annual conference held 
in the new McLaughlin Public Library, 
Oshawa, in May. 

The CACL Book-of-the-year medal was 
presented to Louise Riley, for her book, 
Train for Tiger Lily. Miss Riley, former 
head of the Children’s Department, is 
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ADELINE CorRIGAN, Associate Editor 


Assistant Chief Librarian of the Calgary 
Public Library. Margaret Ford, Vancouver 
Public Library, is the '56-'57 chairman of 
CACL, Vice-chairman is Helen Lothian, 
Niagara Falls... 

Ardis Kamra, Edmonton Public Library, 
returned in May from a six-month’s holi 
day in Hawaii, Japan, Hong Kong, Burma, 
Siam, India, the Middle East, Europe, 
Scandinavia, and Britain. 


FAR WEST .. . Janet Hellerich, Fresno, 
was named children’s librarian of Coalinga, 
Calif. District Library on August 1 
Florence Rhein is now librarian at Han- 
ford, Calif. High School Marjorie 
Rankin, Supervising Children’s Librarian 
in the Santa Barbara, Calif. Public Library 
children’s room, reports that author Mar- 
got Benary-Isbert is a frequent library 
visitor .. . Honors for Marion Garthwaite, 
children’s librarian, San Mateo County 
and currently instructor in children’s liter- 
ature and storytelling at the College of the 
Pacific. Mrs. Garthwaite’s talk, “Let’s Be 
Fair With Parents,” was the highlight of 
the CLA spring district meeting, and the 
Stockton Branch of the National League 
of American Pen Women subscribed a 
scholarship in her honor at the College of 
the Pacific 

Just before we went to press we had 
word that Jane Darrah, past chairman of 
CLA and former Director of Work with 
Childrén in the Youngstown Ohio Public 
Library, joined the staff of the Seattle, 
Washington Public Library as Superin- 
tendent of Work with Children. 
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MOUNTAINS AND 


Brighty of the Grand Canyon must have 


PLAINS .. . 


given out with one of his mighty steam 
whistle brays when he learned that Mar 
guerite Henry is to receive the William 
\llen White medal for her 
adventures. ‘The award is sponsored 
by the William Allen White Library of 
the Kansas State ‘Teachers College in Em 
Brighty the 
choice of Kansas boys and girls this year 
when the votes came in for their favorite 
books on the 1955-56 William Allen White 
Master List. Bill Martin conducted a 
workshop in storytelling during the sum 
mer session at the Kansas State 
College in June... . 


story about 


his 


poria. was overwhelming 


I eachers 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC . . . Elizabeth 
Gross resigned recently as Coordinator of 
Work with Children, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, to continue her grad 
uate study in the field of education. She 
been succeeded by Isabella Jinnette, 
formerly Assistant Coordinator, Work with 
Children, Enoch Pratt. In May, Marchette 
Chute spoke in New York City, to high 
school juniors and seniors on “The Fun 
of Writing a Book.” ‘This was the first of 
an annual lectures honoring 
Mabel Williams for her development of 
Young People’s Services in The New York 


has 


series of 


Public Library. Each year gifted high 
school English students will be invited to 
hear a talk by an outstanding author, 


editor, or critic... . 

Brooklyn Public 
Aponte, children’s 
Branch, told a 


Library Hortensia 
librarian, Bushwick 
story in Spanish for a 
“Voice of America” radio broadcast re- 
cently Spencer G. Shaw, Specialist in 
Storytelling, is guest editor for the Sep- 
tember issue of Junior Libraries 
Harold Felton, noted folklorist and au 
thor, was the guest speaker at the annual 
Brooklyn P.L. Storytelling Festival 
Mary Cashman at Sully Branch of the 
Rochester Public Library arranged for pen 
pals, through an English friend, for 35 
young library borrowers ... Helen Masten 
and Maria Cimino of the Central Chil 
dren’s Room, NYPL are new members of 
the art committee which chooses the de 
sign for the annual UNICEF UN 
Christmas cards. 

Four children’s librarians from 


and 
The New 
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York Public Library spent their vacations 
in Europe this year—Helen Masten, Haidee 
Binns, Sally Helfman, and Alice Cummins 

Barbara Kenney of Mamaroneck, 
N. Y. was appointed assistant librarian at 
Memorial High School, Pelham, N.Y... . 
John A. Kelleher, Jr., graduate, Drexel 
Institute, joined the East Orange Public 
Library as a youth librarian in July 
Learned ‘Tl. Bulman, East Orange Public 
Library, spent an exciting two months in 
Spain, France, Italy, Switzerland and Lon 
don 


NORTHEAST .. . Rodney Armstrong, 
librarian, the Davis Library of the Phil 
lipps Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., 
writes of the library’s Alumni Day display 
in the Rare Book Room. ‘The school re 
ceived an outstanding gift from Martha S. 
Morse of New England primers in boards, 
as well as a complete collection of rare 
Heritage Press volumes. From Newton, 
Connecticut, Mary Lucas reports that she 
is doing part-time work on the editorial 
stall of the local newspaper and is liking 
it 


MIDWEST ... Marlea Warren, formerly 
of the Young People’s Room of the Min 
neapolis Public Library, has been trans 
ferred to Hosmer Branch . . . Jerome Cor- 
rigan, Frances Christopher and Eileen 
Schwartzbauer, Minneapolis P.L., worked 
in the library booth at the Career Festival, 
Saint ‘Thomas, in May. The 
booth on library work as a career was the 
joint project of the MLA and the Minne 
sota Chapter of the Special Libraries As 
sociation. Congratulations to Laura Pardee 
and Elizabeth Young, children’s librarians 
in the Flint, Michigan Public Library on 
the publication of their recent juvenile, 
Lucky Days 

Margaret M. Clark, Head, Lewis Carroll 
Room, Cleveland Public Library, gave a 
lecture at the annual reading conference 
at the University of Chicago in June, on 
promoting personal and growth 
through reading in kindergarten through 
the third grade . .. Dorothy ‘Turner John 
son, children’s librarian, Woodland Branch, 
Cleveland Public Library, taught summer 
courses in children’s literature and story 
telling at Florida A & M College 


College of 


social 
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Betsy's 
Busy Summer 


by CAROLYN HAYWOOD 


by the author, Ages 8-12. $2.95 


Other books written and illustrated by 
CAROLYN HAYWOOD 


EppIE AND GARDENIA. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


Lirtte Eppir. Ages 6-10. $2.95 


PLACES ... 


CANADA . . Cornwall, Ontario, has a 
bright new children’s library that is “really 
a dream come true,” according to Phyllis 
laylor, who is in charge. The Kinsmen 
Club of this small city (population 16,goo) 
gave $10,000 to” buy children’s books. 
Kitchener arranged a weekly series of 
hobby programs for July and August. 
“Don’t Spend a Vacant Vacation!” was the 
slogan. Programs included films, talks, 
stories and contests. Subjects included: 
Bird Watching, Camping, Astronomy, 
Geology, Poetry, and there was a Hobby 
Show at the end of the season. Windsor 
had three Vacation Reading Clubs,—The 
Mary Poppins Club, Summer Reading 
Carnival, and a Motor ‘Tour of Essex 
County Club. 

In Montreal, the Protestant School 
Board, with jurisdiction over 84 ele- 
mentary schools but no trained librarians 
in individual schools, has a library con 
sultant, and an expanding library. Fran 
ces M. Dumaresq, Consultant, helps prin 
cipals and teachers with book selection. In 
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MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 


Not the heat of the sun or anything else 
can keep Betsy—and Miss Haywood’s read- 
ers—lrom having a wonderful time. ///us. 


Brrsy AND THE Circus, Ages 8-12. $2.95 


Eppir AND His Bic DEALS. Ages, 8-12. $2.95 
EppIE AND THE FIRE ENGINE. Ages 6-10, $2.50 
Pur Mixep-Up ‘Twins. Ages 4-8. $2.50 
PENNY Gors 10 CAMP. Ages 6-10, $2.50 


All Morrow Junior Books are bound in cloth. 


WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, 425 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 





Brrsy’s Lirrie Svar, Ages 4-8. $2.50 


Eppir’s PAy Dirt. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


Vancouver a new Central Library is under 
construction and expected to be completed 
by June, 1957. So the Summer Reading 
Club at the Central Library built a library 
on paper with walls rising higher for 
each book read. The young readers pro- 
gressed as workmen, carpenters, engineers 
and architects and completed their pape 
library well within schedule. 


FAR WEST From Yakima Valley 
Regional Library, Washington, Irvin Lisle 
reports that their small but very busy YP 
corner “is not an end in itself but a 
jumping-off board. From here the stu 
dents branch out into other departments 
and fields of reading.” The High 
School Age Book Discussion Group, spon 
sored jointly by the School and Public 
Librarians was invited to select three of 
its members to do a program on the Seattle 
Public Library’s adult ‘('V show, Chal- 
lenge of Books, using Cynthia Bowles’ 
At Home in India 


MOUNTAINS AND PLAINS 


Bernice Betsch, Librarian, Children’s De 
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partment, Grand Forks, North Dakota, 
Public Library checked out a total of 
1067 books one day in March. Does any 
Children’s Department have a_ higher 
record? Eugenia M. Becker, chief of 
the Children’s Service, St. Louis County 
Library, enthusiastically reports the use 
of the flannel board for children’s story 
hours. Petunia and The Duchess Bakes a 
Cake were two popular stories illustrated 
in this way. About goo children of Hand 
County Library, Miller, South Dakota, 
built up a map of the nation by reading 
and reporting on books this summer. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC .. . “Read books 


just for fun,” called the cuckoo from the 
clock of the gay poster advertising the 
1956 Vacation Reading Club, at the Free 
Library of Philadelphia. Storytellers 
from the Brooklyn Public Library told to 
enthusiastic audiences in twelve city parks 
each week during July and August. Large 
green and gold umbrellas were set up as a 
signal that a storyteller was about to spin 
tales . The new Coney Island Branch, 
Brooklyn, used a carousel horse, Gigi, to 
decorate its entrance on opening Cay 
‘The Wayne County Library station wagon, 
attractively decorated and with children 
aboard, participated in the annual Festival 
of Roses Parade in Newark, N.Y... . The 
first in a series of lectures on children’s 
books and reading was given in May by 
Annis Duff at Donnell Library Center. 
This was the beginning of the celebration 
of the 50th anniversary of the organization 
of library work with children in ‘The New 
York Public Library . An exhibition of 
paintings by the school children of Paris 
was opened in the central children’s room, 
NYPL. in April. The new Silver Spring 
Branch of the Montgomery County, Mary 
land, P.L. will open in the early fall. 
The building of fieldstone and brick is 
air-conditioned. The new Steinway Branch 
Library, Queens Borough, was , formally 
dedicated im May. Kathleen Sheehan is 
the children’s librarian and Wilma Kohler 
is young people's librarian . . . The West- 
chester School and Children’s LA wound 
up a successful year with a_dinner meeting 
in June, with Helen Plotz, compiler of 
Imagination’s Other Place as guest speaker. 
The children’s room of the Pleasantville 
(N. Y.) Library has a display of murals 
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with accompanying rhymes done by a local 
author of children’s books, Mrs. Martin 
Low... 

This summer's program in the children’s 
room of the Yonkers (N. Y.) Public Li- 
brary featured a Fishing Reading Club. 
The reader fished and then chose a book 
to correspond to the category of the fish 
caught The children’s room of the 
Eastchester, N. Y. Public Library has on 
display letters and drawings from the 
children of Greenvale School, sent in ap- 
preciation for the use of the library and 
the help each child received from the 
staff Really big news from the Pitts 
burgh area is the June ist extension of 
the free public library service from Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh to all of Alle- 
gheny County. Residents of the county 
are now eligible for free library cards to 
use in any of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh branches. A county bookmobile 
service to go into effect in October. Ken 
neth Brown has been appointed Super- 
visor of County Service, and N. Elizabeth 
Faylor will be in charge of the children’s 
services on the bookmobiles 

Hudson-Mohawk Library Association 
voted $25 to the Melcher Scholarship Fund 
at its meeting at the Johnstown, N. Y. 
Public Library. The annual Summer Read- 
ing Club of the Children’s Department of 
the Hazelton, Pa. Public Library, “Riding 
the Winged Horse,” attracted over 1,000 
children 


NORTHEAST ... The Children’s De 
partment of the Attleboro, Mass. Public 
Library had a busy summer. In July the 
A.P.L. special Summer Reading Club train 
took off. Boys and girls of 9-14 registered 
and were given a “ticket”, a long strip of 
paper on which to list the books read. 
Cutouts of railroad engines and cars re- 
corded reading progress. Teen-agers are 
talking about the graphically-illustrated 
poster advertising the science-fiction col- 
lection in the display of the month section 
of the Young Adults’ Department, Lynn 
Public Library. Nancy McRae, teen-age 
page, is the gifted artist 


MIDWEST ... Ferndale Public Library, 
Michigan, owns a metal sculpture of two 
mother and cub, donated by the 
internationally-known sculptor, Marshall 


bears, 
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You will like our SUDDEN SERVICE! 
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We have a wonderful new 1956 Reader List for the Ist 3 grade le 
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Frederick, of Royal Oak . . . The Steven 
son Room for Young People, Cleveland 
Public Library, participated in prepara- 
tions for the Annual Model General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, sponsored 
by the Cleveland Council on World Af- 
fairs and participated in by high school 
students ... The library at Spalding High 
School, Chicago, IIl., for physically-handi- 
capped young people is unique in its phys- 
ical arrangement and in the services it pro- 
vides. Much of the library’s equipment is 
made to fit special needs, such as the al- 
phabet board for use by non-speech and 
partial speech students. Space must be left 
at tables and passageways for wheelchairs, 
a four-sided bench in the middle of the 
room is for the use of cast and brace cases, 
and the card catalog is low enough to be 
used in a sitting position 

Indianapolis, Indiana has a library de- 
voted exclusively to young people, called 
the Holladay Memorial Library. Dorothy 
Lawson, librarian, and John Brady, As- 
sistant, plan programs for young people 
with the help of student representatives 
from public, parochial, and private high 
schools. ‘This council publishes a monthly 
paper—Holladay Headlines, and _ its 
Friendship Committee calls on teen-age 
shut-ins in the city and = takes them 
books ... 


IDEAS... 
CANADA .... To assist the school sys- 


tem’s music appreciation program in 
Outremont, Quebec, Eliane Lefebvre loans 
records and music scores to the children, 
from her library The compiling of a 
complete bibliography of Juvenile Cana- 
diana is a long range plan. A committee 
has been named to work on a bibliography 
of Juvenile Canadiana. Jean ‘Thomson, 
loronto Public Library, is the convenor. . . 


FAR WEST ... Children’s librarians of 
the California Library Association spon- 
sored a benefit theatre party at the Pasa- 
dena Playhouse in July, to raise money 
for the Frederic G. Melcher Fund 

San Mateo County, Calif. Library spon- 


‘sored a highly successful Library Aide 


program for two groups of Senior Girl 
Scouts in 1955-56. Instruction was given in 
five two-hour sessions; attendance was al- 
most 100%. Naoma B. Knight, Assistant 
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Librarian, reports that the course will be 
repeated next year Coalinga, Calif. 
District Library Summer Theatre 
theme for teen-agers. Librarians Betty 
Polson and Robert Philips, and drama 
teacher L. W. Payne worked together, al 
lowing points for books read, 
heard, movies or plays seen 

Washington 


had a 


records 
Seattle, 
gives transfers to 
eighth graders at the end of the school 
year; thus the young-adult librarian may 
introduce the graduate to the young peo 


ple’s book collection. 


special 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC .. . Easton’s Fish 
ing For Fun Vacation Reading Club was 
fun, according to Marion J. Fritts of the 
Easton, Pa. P. L. Carnegie Free Li 
brary of McKeesport’s young readers em 
barked imaginary tour of the 
city and its surrounding area in their 
reading club this summer. Children liked 
the monthly puppet shows given by three 
high school boys this year at the James 
V. Brown Library, Williamsport, Pa., 
where Margaret Sharar_ is 
Once again the Rochester 


upon an 


children’s li 
brarian 
Public Library main children’s room pre 
sented the summer vacation .. . For the 
second year, children’s and young people's 
librarians of the ‘Tremont Branch Library, 
NYPL, have emphasized poetry in thei 
work with the schools. As a result, some 
very interesting original poetry has come 
from the children, the best of which has 
been mimeographed for distribution from 
the branch “Our reading club this 
year was called ‘Cruise to Adventure.’ Each 
participant was given a compass pointing 
north to start his adventures. We felt 
that our adventurers benefited from this 
six weeks’ tour,” says Mary B. Woodworth, 
children’s librarian, Newburgh, New York 
Free Library... 

\ photographer in Lyndhurst, New Jer 
sey offered the Free Public Library several 
hundred post cards with a picture of the 
library building, to distribute during the 
summer months to new juvenile regis 
trants . . Pearl Frankenfield, librarian, 
Norristown, Pa. Public Library, advertised 
her boys’ and girls’ American Explorers’ 
Reading Club, with an eye-catching 
dodger, prepared free of charge by a 
local printer. Librarians and student li 
brary assistants from public, junior and 
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senior high school libraries, Westchester 
County, N. Y., met at the White Plains 
Public Library in May to discuss organiza- 
tion of a county-wide association of young 
people serving the libraries of Westchester, 
It is hoped that by meeting and sharing 
expericnees, field trips, work shops, and 
group discussions each student assistant 
will grow in experience and those who 
choose library work as a career will gain 
some professional training. A welcome was 
extended the group by Louise E. Riedinger, 
Librarian, Memorial High School, Pelham, 
and committee chairman. 

Registration and circulation for the 
Fast Orange, NJPL’s fotem 
Pole vacation reading club, topped last 
year’s Davy Crockett Reading Club , 
Edmondson Village Branch #28, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, has a special story 
hour for pre-schoolers which promises to 
annual event, Freda Freyer, 
children’s Librarian, planned the highly 
successful Winnie-the-Pooh Story Hour for 
year. ‘The Children’s Depart 
Schenectady County PL, held its 
second Spring Book Festival in May. High 


epee and 


become an 


a second 
ment, 


light of the celebration was a chalk talk 
by Tony Palazzo. Ruth L. Adams is Head 
of the Schenectady Children’s Department 
By-lines are current by-words at the 
Enoch Pratt) Free Library, Baltimore, 
where the young people’s librarians have 
been taking turns breaking into print 
with book reviews in two Baltimore news- 
papers 
Phe Newark N. J. Public Library’s “Teen 
Corner Advisory Council, made up of 
two representatives from each secondary 
school in the city, sponsored six programs 
during the year for young people of high 
school age. The May program, “Dating 
Do’s and Don'ts; what to do on a date,” 
proved to be one of the most popular. 
Last spring, the Nathan Straus Young 
People’s Room, NYPL and Radio Station 
WMGM sponsored a four-time series of 


Popular Music Jamborees in the library 


auditorium, Four different disc jockeys 
presided. Each time a guest artist was 
featured along with the records. Such 


topics as how songs get written and how 
hits are made were discussed. The “lion” 
of the occasion was Mitch Miller. 
Cooperation with the five centers for 
remedial reading set up by the New York 
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LIPPINCOTT Books for Young People 


THE POT BANK 


By Yen Liang 


Illustrated by the author. A Chinese fair is a busy 
and colorful place; there are so many things to see 
and buy. Dee-dee and his sister spend a happy day 


—e — there. 834.x 7 


PORTRAIT OF JESUS 


with descriptive text and Bible 
selections by Marian King 
‘Twenty-nine reproductions of 
paintings and engravings from 
the National Gallery in Wash- 
ington arranged to emphasize 
the important events in the 
life of Jesus. Protestant and 
Catholic (Imprimatur) — edi- 
tions. 8 x 10 
64 pp. Ages 10-up — $2.75 


32 pp. Ages 4-8 $2.00 


STARS FOR CRISTY 
By Mabel Leigh Hunt 


Illustrated by Velma Ilsley. An 
eventful summer vacation 
brings fun and surprises to an 
endearing little girl and her 
delightful family. 6x 814 
128 pp. Ages 8-10 $2.75 
Write for FREE “Lippincott Books 
for Young People” (elementary) or 
“Books for Junior and Senior High 
School Libraries.” 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


City Board of Education is a special proj- 
ect for the Brooklyn Public Library. Col- 
lections of books useful with retarded 
readers are loaned, and special programs 
to motivate reading are given... The 
Children’s Department of the Hazelton, 
Pa. Public Library sponsored a Doll Show 
in May. ‘The children brought all kinds of 
dolls—brides, nurses, costume dolls. ‘The 
high light of the show was the reception 
for Betsy (Betsy's Wedding, Lovelace), the 
bride doll sent by Crowell Co... . 


MIDWEST .. . Helen Jacobs, children’s 
librarian, Glencoe, Hlinois PL is meeting 
with the high school and school librarians 
to decide on a course of library science to 
be taught in the 8th grades. Josephine B. 
Mitchell, Supervisor of Children’s Serv- 
ices, Dearborn, Michigan PL, writes about 
a colorful and unique exhibit in the Main 
Library Children’s Room planned by Mrs. 
Reginald Bovill of Dearborn. Mrs. Bovill 
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was fascinated with the Caldecott: Award 
winner, Frog Went A-Courtin’ and made 
and arranged a scene which illustrated 
the story. Mistress Mouse was at her spin 
ning wheel, and Mr. Frog relaxed at the 
pond. In the background was his horse, 
sword, and pistol . . . 

Over 800 children joined the Wilmette, 
Ilinois Public Library “Billy and Betsy 
Bookworn Learn to Read” summer read 
ing club started by Mildred A, Jones .. . 
Catherine Yamamoto, the children’s li- 
brarian at Decatur, Illinois Public Li- 
brary, says, “Are there any dragons to 
rescue?” Boys and girls of this library are 
busy doing just that. The theme this year 
is ‘Elmer to the Rescue’ based on Ruth 
Gannett’s book, My Father’s Dragon. One 
book read entitles the child to a map of 
Wild Island. As he progresses in his read- 
ing, he stamps footprints on the map, 
showing his efforts to rescue the baby 
flying dragon. Large maps of Wild Island 
are on exhibit. 
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WE'VE GOT YOU COVERED! 


Know your regional reporter. Send her your news and she will forward 
it to our regional editor before deadline time. 

































If you're from the Northeast (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island or Vermont) get in touch with Mrs. Lois Ross 
Markey, Public Library, Concord, New Hampshire or Dorothy Kyros, 
Lynn Public Library, Lynn, Mass. 





News from the Middle Atlantic (Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania and West Virginia) will 
be handled by Mrs. Elizabeth S. Shuman, Free Library of Philadelphia, 
Phila., Pa.; Anna J. Flechuck, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, 
Md. and Loretta Winkler, Inwood Branch, ‘The New York Public Library, 
4790 Broadway, New York 34. 


Reporter for the Southeast (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North and South Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia) is Fran- 
ces Rees, Public Library, Savannah, Ga. 


The Southwest (Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma 
and Texas) is covered by Siddie Joe Johnson, Dallas Public Library, 
Dallas, Texas. 


‘The Midwest (illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio and Wis- 
consin) has two reporters: Katherine L. Croxall of the South Bend Public 
Library, South Bend, Ind. and Elizabeth von Ottingen, Bowen Public 
Library, Detroit, Mich. 


The Mountains and Plains (Colorado, lowa, Kansas, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North and South Dakota, Utah and Wyoming) send their news via 
Mercedes B. McKay, South Dakota Free Library Commission, Pierre, So. 
Dakota. 


In the Far West (California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon and 
Washington) Ellen M. Underwood, ‘Taft Branch, Kern County Free Li- 
brary, 27 Emmons Park Drive, ‘Talt, Calif., will speed the word. 


From across the border in Canada, reporting from Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick is Annabelle Mc- 
Killop, Windsor Public Library, Windsor, Ontario. Grace McDonald, 
Edmonton Public Library, Edmonton Alberta, was named for Quebec 
and Ontario. Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta correspond through 
Joyce Powell, Hastings Branch, Vancouver Public Library, Vancouver 
B.C. 
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te aes Enjoyment ; 
Ps the Chitdron'e Books ‘With * “sue —. "5: ‘ce * 


A New Series! 


is x The “I Want To Be” Books . .... . 





- 
‘ 
i ale ° Consultant: Dr. Paul Witty Author: Carla Greene 
eo rhis long-planned series helps beginning readers follow their active 
imaginations into the grown-up world. Each title features a wealth 
x. of factual material in a carefully controlled vocabulary. Well illus- 


; trated; colorful; distinctive, specially printed cloth covers (reinforced), 

_# , with jackets. The first four titles—all vividly self-descriptive are: 
+ I Want To Be A BAKER 

* . “ IT want To Be AN ORANGE GROWER 
. I Want To Be AN ANIMAL DOCTOR 

I Want To Be A TRAIN ENGINEER 

FIRST GRADE READING LEVEL 

NET—$1.50 


ee eg gg eee 2 New “YOU” Books 


YOU and the SCIENCES of PLANTS, ANIMALS and the EARTH 


a * the YOU and the SCIENCES of MANKIND 
ee Sen Author-teacher Ray Broekel gives a wonderful idea of what the 
' a sciences are. Grades 5-10. 
? ek. x. NET—$1.50 
’ tee “ “ 
e " 3 New true Books . . o . - + . 7 
aoe es the true book of FREEDOM AND OUR U. S. FAMILY 
™ ” by Dr. Paul Witty 
Se got For the very young—an initial understanding of freedom in our 
. rae 7 democracy. Grades Kg-4 
ic a eae the true book of MORE SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS 
-* . by Illa Podendorf 
*“.¢ _ \ sequel—by popular demand! Grades 1-3. 


the true book ot TIME 






#4 . Kew by Feenie Ziner 
vd by Speeds independence in telling time from a clock, Grades 1-3. 
oO. : oe eee NEI —$1.50 
-—* 
‘ees . . « « « « « « 3 New Pleasure Books 
| iia TIZZ TAKES A TRIP, by Elisa Bialk 
" iygeeres.. Second in a series about a mischievous pony. Grades 2-4. NE T—$1.88 
Lie » aes: * FISH ON ‘THE TIDE, by Mickey Klar Marks 
Fie A boy fisherman, with nature and beauty everywhere. Grades Kg-3. 
:; NET—$1.88 
® GRUYO OF THE FLYING H, by Mark Storm 
id, - Action-packed story of a boy and a horse. Grades 3-6. NET—$1.88 
Ic- es. All Childrens Press books feature tough, colorfully 
Id, a gs oft"3 a, ee cloth covers—side-sewn, reinforced—with jackets. 
pec ; 


it | ES Will imp itm eee 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 
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Harper 
Books 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
FALL 1956 


GWENDOLYN BROOKS 


BRONZEVILLE BOYS AND GIRLS. Poems 
for and about children by a Pulitzer 
Prize winning Negro poet. Accom- 
panied by sensitive drawings of 
children in the city by Ronni Solbert. 
Ages 7-11 Cloth, $2.00 


MARGARET WISE BROWN 


THREE LITTLE ANIMALS. An enchant- 
ing book about three little animals 
who visit the city; by the author 
and artist of THE LITTLE FUR 
FAMILY. Pictures by Garth Wil- 
liams. 

Ages 3-6 $2.50 
Cloth Library Edition $3.25, 


MARY CHALMERS 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. A unique toe- 
of-the-stocking book with 22. pic- 
tures in full color by the author- 
artist of COME FOR A WALK 
WITH ME, 

Ages 2-5 Cloth, $1.00 


GENE ZION 


HARRY THE DIRTY DOG. The comical 
story of a dog who hated taking a 
bath. With 32 pages of pictures in 
three colors by Margaret Bloy Gra- 
ham, artist of REALLY SPRING. 
Ages 4-8 $2.00 
Cloth Library Edition $2.75 


NATALIE SAVAGE 
CARLSON 


SASHES RED AND BLUE. More delight- 
ful French-Canadian folk stories by 
the author of THE TALKING 
CAT. With captivating pictures of 
the award-winning tall-tale-telling 
LeBlanc family by Rita Fava. 

Ages 8-12 Cloth, $2.50 


MIRIAM SCHLEIN 


SOMETHING FOR NOW, SOMETHING 
FOR LATER. [wo neighbors plant 
their fields, cherry seedlings in one, 
corn in the other; but it takes a year 
before either can approve of the 
other’s choice. 18 pictures in two 
colors by Leonard Weisgard. 

Ages 6-8 Cloth, $2.50 


CROCKETT JOHNSON 


HAROLD’S FAIRY TALE. Harold takes 
his famous crayon to draw himself 
into a wonderful fairy-tale land of 
castles, giants and witches. Another 
inspired picture book by the author- 
artist of HAROLD AND THE 
PURPLE CRAYON, 

Ages 4-8 $1.50 
Cloth Library Edition $2.00 


MEINDERT DeJONG 


THE HOUSE OF SIXTY FATHERS. The 
unusual story of a courageous Chi- 
nese boy’s adventures when he is 
swept away in a sampan in war- 
time; by the winner of the 1954 
Newbery Award for THE WHEEL 
ON THE SCHOOL, Pictures by 
Maurice Sendak. 


Ages 10 up Cloth, $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Dear Friend: 
WORK UNIT WITH PROPS 


When the day of supersonic education arrives, ideas will penetrate young 
minds before the sound of the teacher’s voice can reach the student's ear. 


Then geography classes will wear space helmets. And history classes will 
board a 58-passenger, 4-motored H.G,. Wells time-machine. 


We may be required to wait some few eons before these teaching 
simplifications materialize. Meanwhile, one short cut to the transmission 
of knowledge to the young is to use the reference work that is entirely 
written for the young mind—not merely translated from adult language 
to the language of the young. 


Britannica Junior is not a translation. It is an original work in “lingua 
uvenalis”’. In this it differs from reference works stretched thin to 
cover all ages. 


Best proof of the appeal of Britannica Junior is seeing its unassisted 
by the young. 


(Core, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Dear Friend: 
WORK UNIT WITH PROPS 


When the day of supersonic education arrives, ideas will penetrate young 
minds before the sound of the teacher’s voice can reach the student’s ear. 


Then geography classes will wear space helmets. And history classes will 
board a 58-passenger, 4-motored H.G. Wells time-machine. 


We may be required to wait some few eons before these teaching 
} simplifications materialize. Meanwhile, one short cut to the transmission 
of knowledge to the young ts to use the reference work that is entirely 
written for the young mind—not merely translated from adult language 
ito the language of the young. 


Britannica Junior is not a translation. It is an original work in “lingua 
ijuvenalis’’. In this it differs from reference works stretched thin to 
scover all ages. 


‘Best proof of the appeal of Britannica Junior is seeing its unassisted 
use by the‘ young. 


Sincerely, 


(CCorr-e, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 





PIONEER INVENTOR 


4. PRANK DURYRA and 
brother Charles in the 

successful gasoline automo 
built in the United States 


DISCUSSES AUTOMOBILES 


in the WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


A talk with J. Frank Duryea would provide an invaluable 
insight into the subject of automobiles. For, with 

his brother, Mr. Duryea invented the first successful 
gasoline-powered “‘horseless carriage’’ built in this country. 
That’s why the editors of World Book Encyclopedia 
selected Mr. Duryea as consulting authority for 

the important and inclusive article on the automobile. 


Making World Book Encyclopedia available to your patrons 
is like offering them the privilege of personal consultations 
with thousands of authorities. Every World Book article is 
prepared by an expert in his field and written in 

a warm, interesting, and inviting style. That’s why 

World Book is a leading, friendly, and reliable source of 
information in American libraries, schools, and homes. 


Lit in sales / 


More people buy World Book 
than any other encyciopedial 


’ 
* | World Boo 


Encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises, inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 5a, 








